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THE DECLINE OF RELIGION, 
ITS SOURCE, CAUSES AND REMEDY. 


HE decline of religion in the present age is an obvious 

fact. It is not declining everywhere alike, nor in 

the same degree, nor under all parochial circumstances 

equaliy. But the fact of such decline is a subject of com- 

mon remark and lamentation. It is so general as to demand 

close scrutiny into the causes of it by those who may attempt 

to lead Church thought in this Review, and solicitous 

inquiry into the means which may be most effectually 
applied to produce a necessary reaction. 

Religio (from religo, to bind fast), the bond between 
man and God, between Christians and Christ, between 
members of the Church and the Church which represents 
the Triune God in the world—the religio is relaxed; and 
together with this relaxation religion has declined. It is 
not a severance, not a separation. Allegiance to God 
still acknowledged. Some Christians have become less reli- 
gious, not irreligious ; they worship, and call themselves by 
the same name which distinguished their profession first at 
Antioch. These members of the Church still adhere to 
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their fellowship, and possibly with greater demonstration as 
they seem to feel that the ground for such adhesion is slip- 
ping from beneath their feet, or rather that they have slipped 
from the distinct platform of faith and practice which the 
Church by a blessed Providence graciously gave them in 
Creed and Articles and Catechism, and the example of 
saints through all the ages. We are speaking of a relaxation 
of the bond, not a sundering of it ; a decline of religion, not 
an extinction of it: and therein lies one factor of our hope. 
For indeed there is no remedy for death. But while life 
remains, even although it be only as a spark, there is a hope 
of revivification. Yet the decline has not progressed as far 
as those words might seem to imply. We are speaking 
of a decadence of faith, as it has sometimes been termed. 
The degree of the disease varies. 

In general, a diagnosis may be given in the language of 
one of the learned schools. There isa fullness of the head, 
accompanied by a marked slowness of the pulse; much 
headiness, as we say, and at the same time a notable diminu- 
tion of those heart-beatings which measure as well as evi- 
dence liveliness of the affections of a child of God toward 
his Saviour. Should a faithful pastor notice these symptoms 
and allude to them, a sudden flush will probably indicate 
displeasure if not anger; a symptom of a full habit, a 
plethora of selfishness, or of devotion to the world: we are 
not likely to observe the pallor of conviction of sin, nor the 
signs of regret for a loss of consciousness of the Saviour’s 
love, nor distress over the unconsciousness of his present 
favor. Hands are quick to labor and feet swift to run 
busily in such work that has just so much of religion in it 
as not to be irreligious. A general excitement of the sys- 
tem leads to that sort of activity and enjoyment which is 
known as living on the border lines of Christian duty and 
the world; occasionally stepping over the border into down- 
right worldliness and an absolute forgetfulness of the purity 
of the Christian calling, or its essential separateness from 
the world. 
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Much of the language now used, it must be cc» fessed, is 
old-fashioned and out of date. Yet the revival of the terms 
may explain, more readily than a long disquisition, what is 
meant by religious decline. 

This deeline, exhibiting itself in an individual case, be- 
comes marked when multiplied into the decline of religion 
in acommunity. A pastor sees it in the variableness of the 
working of religious habits in his congregation. One is no 
longer able to depend with reasonable certainty on attend- 
ance at church on the Lord’s Day, still less on week days. 
Some communicants are absent, now and then, from the 
Lord’s table, whose hands have in better days invariably 
been ready to receive the symbols of His dying love; and 
these occasions of absence are increasing in frequency. 
Church activities suffer both from a lack of members en- 
gaged, and from a loss of energy. Contributions probably 
do not fall off, indeed they usually increase; for a gift that 
costs little may, to the subject of it, in some stages of this 
declination, seem to be a compensation for the exercise of 
love that would cost much. But if real self-sacrifices and 
self-devotion be needed, if time or labor be asked for, that 
would interrupt business engagements, or worldly satisfac- 
tions, the pastor finds a cold response. 

Of course, as always accompanying deterioration of reli- 
gion a dullness of religious sensibility will be observed—a 
dullness of religious sentiment and religious fervor. But 
the significant characteristic of religious decline at the pres- 
ent age is loss of faith; and to this aspect of the evil the 
remainder of this article will be devoted. That such loss of 
faith may indicate an approach of the end of this dispensa- 
tion, might be a reasonable inference from our Saviour’s 
prophetic question, “ Nevertheless, when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” Yet it is quite 
possible that this sign of the end may be repeated, sadly 
enough for the Church, in many various forms before the end 
shall be reached. Yet never before, in the author’s recol- 
lections of a half-century, nor in his remembrance of Chris- 
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tian history, has such a spirit of doubtfulness pervaded the 
Church. Heretofore skepticism has possessed itself of some 
leading minds in an age, sometimes indeed creeping into a 
few noted men in the ministry, but in their cases accom- 
panied with apologies and hesitating utterances#% Now not 
only do some professed religious guides express infidelity 
without reserve, not only do thoughtful and studious minds 
among the laity nourish doubts, but, what has never been 
before observed, doubtfulness has spread into all classes of 
the community. A pastor need not be surprised if he 
should meet it in any family circle. It is a new and sad 
feature of conversation among the clergy, that almost every 
pastor has to tell of cases of intellectual skepticism in fami- 
lies where he least suspected it, and even of mothers tainted 
with the poison. 

Except among those whose utterances are public, and 
who sometimes mistake popularity for leadership of the 
public mind, it seldom reaches the degree of actual infidel- 
ity; but it is hesitating belief, doubtfulness, want of faith, 
just that state of mind and affection toward religion which 
is most chilling to love, and most disastrous to the exercise 
of feeling in respect to the Gospel. It leads to a hesitating 
walk. The ground seems treacherous beneath; one’s foot- 
steps therefore lose their springiness and vigor, become 
uncertain, slow, the man pauses and sometimes sinks. 

It would be astonishing if the clergy should be entirely 
unconscious of the effect upon themselves of an influence 
so prevalent. Notwithstanding the weight of responsibility 
resting upon them as leaders of public sentiment in the 
Church, appointed teachers of the Word of God, authorized 
expounders of the Gospel, guides of the people from dark- 
ness into light, which serves in a manner to steady them 
as a class amid the pressure of such causes, they cannot 
wholly escape the influence of a prevailing sentiment. To 
some of us the foundations may appear to be shaking on 
which, as young Christians and young ministers, in our 
earlier days we stood with perfect confidence. If indeed 
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the clergy become doubtful as to any fundamental of the 
faith, how much less astonishing is it that the people whose 
religion must take color and character from theirs should 
share the doubt and carry it a degree further into skepti- 
cism! And if priest and people both slip from the founda- 
tions is it not to be expected that religion, the bond, the 
band, stretched beyond endurance, should break ? 

An inguiry into the causes of such religious decline may 
help the Church to find a remedy. Indeed, if the Chureh 
were satisfied as to the exact source of the evil, it would be 
a simple task to select out of the provisions of God's provi- 
dence and grace, out of the teachings of His Word, the sac- 
raments of His Church, and the experience of His saints, the 
proper means of counteraction. Possibly we may not suc- 
ceed in this inquiry according to our hopes. But we will 
at least approach the study. 

Singular waves of thought have broken over society at 
intervals during the whole course of human history. They 
are periodical, but their times and other conditions are not 
known. Like those sudden risings of the ocean from its 
bed which produce disastrous floods, no man can divine the 
cause nor prophesy the time. We speak of internal con- 
vulsioas, and thus conceal our ignorance. So these waves 
of thought rise and fall, producing disasters during their 
approach, often resulting in good in that which they leave 
behind, having a periodicity, but being unaccountable and 
refusing to submit to human measure, and certainly not 
dependent on ordinary natural laws. Such were the great 
waves of emigration rolling always from the east toward 
the west, in opposition to the course of the earth in its axis. 
The Mongolian migration, the Indo-Tartar emigration, the 
Arabian invasion, the Anglo-Saxon descent on old Britain 
which formed the English nation, and the later movement 
which has created an Anglo-American people. These were 
movements of thought as well as of families, governed by 
unknown laws, tending to a definite result, irresistible dur- 
ing their progress, accomplishing a purpose which only the 
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after ages have been able to read. So there have been 
movements of thought alone which are also periodical and 
irresistible. Such was the civilization of Greece, and the 
learning that had its seat at Alexandria. Such was the 
“manners of the Roman Empire,” thrusting itself westward 
until it had driven Danish and Celtic habits across the 
ocean into Iceland, Greenland and Labrador. Such was the 
religious movement of the Reformation in Germany and 
the Huguenot movement in France. Such, on a smaller 
scale, was infidelity in France and England a century ago. 
Such, on a grander scale, is that movement of thought at 
this age which, under different names but under the guid- 
ance of the same unexplained laws, is producing religious 
disaster in every Christian country in this century. In 
Russia, it is Nihilism; in France, Socialism; in Germany 
and Italy, Liberalism; in England and Ireland, scientific 
skepticism and agrarianism ; in America, taking color from 
public opinion, it is free thought and Liberal religion. By 
analyzing these various forms of erroneous opinion, strip- 
ping them first of those peculiarities that are mere results 
of their surroundings, the nucleus in each is discovered to 
be unbelief and lawlessness. Those are the two primary 
elements in every case combined as one—unbelief and law- 
lessness. Free thought, Skepticism, Liberalism and Social- 
ism are merely Nihilism, Nihil. Nothing is certain, noth- 
ing anthoritative, nothing fundamental, nothing to be be- 
lieved, nothing to be obeyed. Of course under such an 
influence religion disappears. Nothing that could bias the 
mind or the conscience is allowed to survive. The Revela- 
tion from God, the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, faith 
in the invisible, reliance on anything unappreciable to touch 
and taste and sight, confidence in any one who is unknow- 
able by our senses, the Hoiy Spirit, the Divine Saviour, 
God—there is nothing certain. The only certainty is that 
there is nothing certain. It is Nihil. 

That this is the meaning of the movement will be appar- 
ent to any inquirer the moment he analyzes any portion of 
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it. Socialism puts society in the place of all other forms of 
authority ; but under this intention society is nothing except 
an association of individuals, whose individual opinion and 
individual will is law for each. In other words, Socialism 
is the intensest form of individualism, and is annihilative of 
society. Liberalism is, in the same way, merely a revolt 
of individuals against authority, each man asserting inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and in it seeking relief 
from the pressure of any rule higher than individual con- 
science. Scientific skepticism and agrarianism—strange as- 
sociates—illustrate the unexpected tendencies of two great 
divisions of society in the British Empire toward each 
other: the intellectual, and those who are looking for mate- 
rial advancement by quicker methods than God’s method of 
honest labor. One unsettles the basis of reasoning by de- 
stroying axioms; the other unsettles the basis of advance- 
ment by labor by destroying the foundation of prosperity, 
which is, fixed tenure of property. Free thought and Lib- 
eral religion in America, where the individual already is 
supreme, is an application of the same rule of individual 
liberty to all processes of mental inquiry, by asserting the 
freedom of both mind and conscience from the control of all 
authority, outside of the Ego. In each of these theories 
there is-no basis of certainty except the Ego, and that cer- 
tainty exists necessarily only for the Egotist. Beyond the 
individual there is Nihil. 

On such a theory revelation is impossible. Who shall 
reveal anything to him who is in himself the source and 
absolute judge of all truth? But if there can be no revela- 
tion there is no place for the idea of an infinite Revealer. 
In the last resort the individual must decide as to dogmas, 
even as to what we call essential principles; yes, even as to 
axioms of religion. It may be true that every effect must 
have an adequate cause, but we will not argue through to 
the true conclusion, that there must be a First Great Cause. 
Nihilism says causes and effects exist in an eternal series. 
Matter, in which cause and effect show themselves in a 
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never-ending series, so far as we can see—matter alone is 
eternal. We need not attempt to stay the progress of 
this self-destructive ratiocination. But yet if it be true 
that causes and effects continue in eternal series, and so 
witness that matter is eternal, why do not causes and 
effects in the mental world, which are equally continuous, 
and equally apparent, prove that mind is eternal? One 
step further in the same line will prove the eternity 
of spirit, unless, indeed, both mind and spirit are the off- 
spring of matter. But if indeed matter alone is eternal, 
then the Nihilist has it all his own way; for then of course 
God is not. Sin is impossible where each man necessarily 
obeys the impulses of his nature. Atonement then is unneces- 
sary, and atonement by blood, the precious blood of God’s 
dear Son, is a heathen idea, a survival of Druidism. The 
Divinity of our blessed Lord and Saviour, the value of His 
blood-shedding on the cross, the whole story of the Gospel, 
are idle tales. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is useless 
and abandoned, and a future life, determined in its charac- 
ter and issues by the voluntary action of the present life, is 
unknowable, and not to be affirmed. 

The Bible exists then for what?) The Church survives 
then for what? The Sacraments are administered, except 
as to some material effect, for what? Religion is torn to 
pieces. 

It would not be justifiable in such a Revrew to retail this 
blasphemy of the age, were it not that almost every item 
of it, if the Press is to be believed, has been expressed by 
those who call themselves Christians, by men who are 
leaders of thought in the Christian Church, even, alas that 
it must be said! by ministers of Christ. 

Thanks be to God, I still believe the Bible. And there, 
among its records of facts, we find a revelation of the Being 
who first devised and used this Nihilism, himself the Egotist. 
“ Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat?” Itis Nihil! “JZ 
say to you, on the day ye eat thereof, ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” Let it be noted—* Hath God said 
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so?” Jsaynotso. The individual thinker asserts for him- 
self an authority in the realm of thought equal, nay, superior 
to the Supreme Mind. Here the Nihilist, the Socialist, the 
Liberalist, the Scientific Skeptic, the Agrarian, first appear 
among created things. God said, In the day thou eatest, 
thou shalt die. The Egotist said, I say in the day thou 
eatest thou shalt become as gods, knowing both good and 
evil. So when he met our Saviour on earth, supposing that 
he had discovered what the Son of the Blessed did not 
know and would be glad to learn, namely, that a universal 
dominion over the hearts of men could be obtained by Him 
without the threatened sacrifice of the Cross, and that an 
atonement by blood could be made unnecessary by his, the 
Egotist’s, own self-renunciation, this same Nihilist said to 
Jesus, “ All this will 7 give Thee,” Ego, “if Thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.” 

‘This grand scheme on which Jehovah has been expending 
the science of heavenly government, and the experiments 
of history for four thousand years, this Gospel for which 
the spiritual experiences of generations have been waiting, 
and which the heavenly hierarchy and even the Son of God 
—‘“if Thou be the Son of God”’—seem to deem an absolute 
necessity, it is Nihil. 7 can show youa shorter, and a better, 
and a far more scientific method. Instead of suffering and 
sorrow, instead of loving sacrifice for a thankless race, give 
me only a simple sign of reverence for my philosophic do- 
minion over minds, and I will abandon the world to you. 
God hath devised your scheme of bloody sacrifice; I show 
you a wiser way, which requires neither the recognition of 
sin, nor the necessity of atonement.’ 

We may take advantage of the scientific method at this 
point to reach a conclusion which is deemed justitied by 
the facts now recited. If, for like effects tending to and 
producing one end in various countries, and among divers 
conditions of men, we can find one sufficient cause, we may 
rightly conelude that this is the cause. Our judgment as 
to the character of the source of such consentaneous move- 
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ments, as have now been referred to, must be determined by 
the results, so far as they are open to us. Consequently, as 
these effects lie in the realm of spiritual things, by their 
unity and simultaneousness and evil character they indicate 
the influence of one master mind, and that a mind wholly 
hostile to religion. 

Free thought, Scientitic Skepticism, Agrarianism, Liber- 
alism, Socialism, Nihilism — this fearful revelation of 
Egotism in the nineteenth century is of the Devil. 

Having discovered its source, we can the better measure 
its real strength, and, judging from the past, determine the 
certainty of its ill suecess. ‘The unity of purpose in this 
movement, its consentaneousness, its adaptation to the 
peculiar ideas current in each theater of its display, all 
point to the agency of a master mind. It did not come of 
itself. It is not the spontaneous utterance of human ideas, 
There is too much method in it to allow of such a conception. 
It results from the intelligence of that wicked spiritual 
Being, who, from the beginning, has controverted the 
scheme of Divine mercy to our race. It is of the Devil. 

And, as it is one of those mighty waves of thought that 
have in all ages expended their strength by their own force, 
and have subsided as marvelously as they arose, it will pass 
away, leaving wrecks upon the rocks indeed, but leaving 
also a freshened soil of trathj‘on which an after generation 
will grow to a more positive and manly Christianity. 

And then we reach a direct practical issue of the sub- 
ject. 
“ We are not ignorant of his devices,” said an Apostle. 
As scholars in the same school as 8. Paul, we are to treat 
the religious difficulties of the day precisely as he did, hav- 
ing a clear conception of their origin, and dealing not first 
with various manifestations of the evil, but first with the 
source of them. 

“Get thee behind me, Satan,” said our Exemplar. He 
knew him. He wasted no time in argument. Get thee 
behind We. We must begin the exorcism there. Before 
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we can help the age, before we can help our people, we must 
get our own mastery over the Devil. 

The writer has discovered no new methods, nor is he 
anxious for the credit of invention. The old ways are still 
good and true and efficacious. We turn to them. 

Resistance—that is the word. If loss of faith be the 
cause, a revival of faith is the remedy. If our theory be 
correct, our ground for hopefulness is as evident as it is 
firm, for the present declension of religion will be followed 
by a revival according to the ordinary course of nature, ob- 
served in the mental and spiritual world as in the physical. 
This wave of negations, negations of spiritual, as well as of 
all other, truth and authority, will spend its strength ; and 
on its subsidence, whilst some wrecks will lie along the 
shore, we shall also have an increase of fertilizing residuum. 
In less figurative terms, a natural reaction will give in- 
creased force to the religious and spiritual element in human 
thought. But our hope has a further basis, for if we have 
rightly attributed the disaster to spiritual forces at the com- 
mand and under the direction of the bad malice of that 
great foe of God and man, the Devil, then, being “ not ig- 
norant of his devices,” as saith S. Paul, we can arrange our 
defense and organize it. And not only is euccess assured to 
us by the explicit promise of God, but it has been observed 
invariably in the religious experience of our race, that if 
the Devil be not immediately successful in a grand attack, 
he loses heart and courage, and retires. An appeal to his- 
tory will be a sufficient demonstration. The Scripture 
aphorism—* Resist the Devil and he will flee from you”— 
has been repeated in every century on a broader field than 
that of individual experience. Resistance is as effectual as 
conquest. He will flee from strongly organized resistance. 

Whenever, and at whatever point, the wave of spiritual 
hostility to Christ’s religion reaches the rocks of Christian 


integrity and principle, although it may have submerged 
many a lowland of insufficient faith, yet then its course is 
finished. It returns upon itself, rolling back into the great 
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ocean—into the abyss of things vague, unformed, incon- 
stant, undiscerned, where the great agnostic and all agnosti- 
cism have their miserable home. 

Coupling these two thoughts our hope grows firm. For 
the wave has spent its strength and is receding. A very 
observant thinker, a late writer in the New York Observer, 
writes: “The attack has failed. Geology is undergoing re- 
construction, while Genesis reads as it always did. Natural 
history proposed to begin without a beginning, and has given 
it up in despair. The attack upon Christianity is now 
made upon the revelation of God’s will in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. Is the Bible the Word and 
Willof God? That is now the question.” But to have been 
obliged to resort to that old attack, where victory has been 
gained for Christianity over and over again in almost every 
generation of the Church, is to confess an absolute defeat. 
We repeat with joy of heart, the wave is rolling back upon 
itself. 

But we, both clergy and lay people, are to help on this 
reaction. We are to call in our spiritual powers, and to 
arrange them for defense, chiefly by reviving, each for him- 
self, his religious convictions. Bishop Littlejohn, in his 
thoughtful ‘* Conciones ad Clerum” (the second address), re- 
marks: “So many with whom we deal insist upon handling 
intelléetually what, if it isto have power over them, must be 
handled spiritually.” He thus repeats in antithetical and 
forcible form an old truth which in this age we seem in dan- 
ger of forgetting. We cannot think out this reaction. It 
is not to be produced in the region of intellectual processes. 
Both the means and the power of the reaction are spiritual, 
and the processes are those which, originating in the grace 
of God the Holy Ghost, are to move upon our souls in the 
principles of our moral nature and through our affections. 

Perhaps this is the place for me to utter a caution, or at 
least to suggest a serious query, whether we of the clergy 
have not done enough thinking on topics which as religious 
teachers we are supposed to have thought out before we 
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were ordained. Iam not referring, of course, to great so- 
cial questions, or those in which the Church nearly touches 
the domains of civil society or the world. Those questions 
put on new aspects according to the age, and sometimes ac- 
cording to the economy into which the Church is forced. 
They are rightfully treated in Church Congresses and pub- 
lie discussions ; for the results are to be attained, not by 
reaching new truths or devising novel principles of action, 
but only by new applications of eternal truths and un- 
changeable principles. But I may be permitted to refer for 
a moment to coteries where lay people or clergymen, not in 
public, but in a measure privately, discuss the very founda- 
tion truths of the Christian religion. Of course, in such 
discussions it is assumed that nothing is certain, and that 
no truth is so established that it may not be questioned. 
The danger of such a line of discussion must be obvious, and 
it may be permitted to utter a caution. 

It would seem hardly admissible among clergymen, who 
have been admitted to minister only on the ground that 
they hold, and will maintain, the faith as expounded in the 
Creeds. Yet, it is said, that in some of our larger cities, in 
such private gatherings, clergymen have reconsidered the 
very foundation truths of the Creeds, as if they were proper 
subjects of debate ; indeed have assembled for the very pur- 
pose of ventilating doubts. In all my reading of Church 
history, I remember no such phase of religion. 

Therefore the remark of Bishop Littlejohn becomes ap- 
plicable much nearer to the centers of religious truth than 
perhaps he intended. It is certain that the reaction we 
look for is to be attained not intellectually, but spiritually; 
not by thinking it out, but by the action of our emotional, 
and affectionate, and moral, nature upon truths which our 
spirits have received and trusted in, because they came to us 
from God through His Church (as the Bishop of Lincoln 
urged in the English Church Conference at Derby, October, 
1882), and because they meet the deepest immediate neces- 
sities of our souls. 
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In outlining these means we can give salient suggestions 
only. But while many minor thoughts will naturally clus- 
ter round them in minds which are alive to the danger, it 
is obvious that at these points reaction must begin. Unless 
the force of them be felt in our inmost spiritual conscious- 
ness, no restoration of religious forces can be hoped for. 

1. Renewed confidence’ in Revelation as the absolute 
source of eternal verities ; confidence that everything is true 
which the Bible teaches. 

For himself the writer goes further. He thanks God that 
he not only believes all that the Bible teaches, but also all 
that it states as facts. One does not see how the facts can 
be separated from the doctrines. If the facts are doubtful, 
why not the dogmas? They all stand on the same footing, 
have the same authority, are liable to the same errors in 
transmission. And if the Holy Spirit, the Revealer, has 
not watched over the transmission of facts, how can it be 
hoped that He has cared for the perpetuation of truths? The 
Bible is a whole, and must be received or abandoned as a 
whole. If not, who is the judge, and who shall decide? 
The individual thinker? But in what an attitude of arro- 
gant presumption that man is placed! Selecting, assorting, 
dismissing part, accepting part, he becomes actually the 
author of the book. The Bible he uses is his Bible, and 
one cannot see where the idea of a Revelation, or of God as 
the Revealer, comes in. 

It is related of Napoleon, that one day his friend Duroc 
was reciting to him a marvelous story. Duroc was a skep- 
tic, indeed more than that—an avowed unbeliever. As he 
ended the improbable tale, Napoleon answered, “‘ Some men 
ean believe anything but the Bible!” And there are men 
enough to-day who will accept the theories of Darwin rather 
than the records of Moses, althongh that great philosopher, 
wiser than his scholars, will not allow that there is room for 
serious skepticism ; the dictum of Hegel or Herbert Spencer, 
rather than the loving testimony of 8. John ; the arguments 
of Comte or Stuart Mill, rather than the logie of 8. Paul; 
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and the shadow of a shade of a dark doubt from any skep- 
tical philosopher, rather than the simple truth of the Gospel 
luminous with the light of life as it fell from the lips of 
Jesus Christ. There are men who can believe anything and 
anybody, except the writers of the Bible and what they 
wrote. 

We must get back to the old truth, from this delusion of 
the devil. His device isas ancient as the race. “ Yea, hath 
God said?’ We must learn again as we learned at our 
mother’s knee to say, “Thy word is true from the begin- 
ning” (Ps. exix. 160). “It liveth and abideth forever” 
(1 Pet. i. 23). “It is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path.” So that it may be said of us as it was said by 
S. Paul of the Thessalonians, “* We thank God without ceas- 
ing, because when ye received the Word of God, which ye 
heard of us, ye received it, not as the word of men, but as 
it is in truth, the Word of God, which effectually worketh 
also in you that believe” (1 Thess. xi. 13). 

But if such faith in the Bible be lost, or if it be weakened, 
in what manner is it to be recovered? The Rev. Professor 
James, of Gambier, in a brief paper read at a clerical meet- 
ing in Ohio, but which deserves far wider circulation, 
touched the key to this inquiry. Ie recalled the truth that 
the most convincing evidence of the verity of revelation is 
its adaptation to our individual spiritual needs. The obser- 
vation has been made in every case of every spiritual man 
in all the ages; and therefore the argument is ‘really much 
stronger than in the expression given to it by our personal 
individual experience. It is cumulative. And its aceumu- 
lation of force goes on increasing as each generation of re- 
ligious people is added to those that are gone. The Bible 
meets every spiritual need. It can be derived therefore 
from no other than the omniscient Spirit. Bishop Boone 
told me a striking incident illustrating this thought. His 
Chinese teacher, who was also aiding him in translating the 
New Testament, a thoughtful and intelligent student, came 
from the study one day into the parlor where the Bishop 
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was sitting, his keen black eye flashing and his face all aglow. 
The Chinaman held the New Testament open in his hand. 
“ Bishop,” said he, “ the one that wrote this book made me.” 
There the argument from spiritual adaptation was stated in 
its most forcible form. Such was the incisive, inquisitive 
character of the book, searching into the very secrets of the 
heart, trving the reins; such was the healing character of 
the book, remedying the ills of which his moral nature was 
conscious ; such was the strengthening, satisfying character 
of the book, restoring his soul from all its spiritual losses, 
—that whoever wrote the book must needs have been ac- 
quainted with the inmost structure of his spirit. The book 
was made for the man, and therefore the Author of the book 
was the maker of the man. 

If we find our faith wavering we must get back to this 
strong foothold: this impression of the absolute Divineness 
of the Book and the Revealer. 

In the same line of thought an argument is suggested. 
Here is the Book. Whose is it? How has this one only 
Book that counts its age by centuries been preserved, if not 
by the Providence of God? Where was its regenerating, 
sanctifying, even its civilizing power, secreted, if not by the 
wisdom and grace of God? It professes to be the Revela- 
tion of the Divine mind and soul to man. It bears all the 
marks of it. One would as soon say to his neighbor whom 
he meets every day, ‘ Prove yourself to be the man whose 
name you bear,’ as to say to his Bible,‘ Prove yourself to be 
the Book of God.’ 

But if one asks, How shall we revive the faith that has 
wavered? there is no other answer than that which an 
anxious father gave: “ Lord, I believe ; help Thou my unbe- 
lief.” There is no other course than by a resolute determi- 
nation of the will to crush doubts, or at least to ignore them, 
and accept the book. But this would not be reasonable ; 
this is not the scientifie method; this is not worthy of a 
teacher of men. On the contrary, it is the highest reason,-it 
is the purest science, it is the only course worthy of a Chris- 
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tian teacher, ordained to teach the Word of God, and who has 
no function but this; or of a Christian scholar, who can have 
no other text-book in the science of religion than one that has 
been prepared by the Author of religion. Unless this one 
Book be of God, neither has the teacher a function nor the 
scholar a reason for his studying. Dut as God is, and as we 
are sure that He must have spoken to man, the highest reason 
and the only infallible science instruct us to accept implicitly 
and without reserve the only book in which it is possible to 
recognize His wisdom and truth. 

2. Revived confidence in the Creeds, and outspoken rev- 
erence for them, as the embodiment of saving truth. 

This is indeed only a particular of the general thought al- 
ready urged. In the memoir of that saint of God, who in our 
time has illustrated the purest and loveliest traits of Chris- 
tianity in one of the most influential positions in the Church, 
Mrs. Tait, the wife of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, it is 
recorded that on one occasion, when courtesy compelled her 
to listen to a circle who were retailing the skeptical doubts 
of the age, and endeavoring to show how flimsy were the 
foundations of our faith, a little agitated, she left the 
room for a few minutes. She returned calm and tranquil. 
We might have thought she went away to pray. It was a 
prayer indeed, but not in the usual sense. She went away to 
say her Creed. We imagine the noble woman, standing for 
a moment alone before God, and saying, “I believe.” And 
we can almost see the evil doubts, that had striven to cling 
to the skirts of her holiness, shaken off at that word, and 
lying prostrate at her feet under the majesty of that faith. 
That is what we mean. The Creeds realized. The Creeds: 
not form, but substance; not words to be debated about, 
but living thoughts over which the debate was finished for- 
ever in the long years that passed previous to 381. The 
Creeds, that embody those truths of God necessary to our 
salvation. The Creeds, that express to us the faith of the 
Catholic Church. Let us think of it, the faith of 1500 years 
of men and women all over the world, who have lived and 
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died in union with Jesus, the Christ, who are living now 
in Paradise, and who shall live with us in the everlasting 
home of Heaven. The,Creeds: beliefs, not doubts; beliefs, 
not questions; beliefs, the results of study, experiences, 
spiritual realizations by the grandest saints of God who 
have adorned the centuries, gathered amid trials, tested by 
every sort of unholy criticism, crystallized by the power and 
grace of God the Holy Ghost. 

3. Revived confidence in the Sacraments, in their simple 
eternal purity, as means of the grace we need, and pledges 
of thé salvation we would be assured of. 

The Sacraments are realities, spiritual realities, in which 
the forms and outward signs are not the things, but the 
unseen, because spiritual, are the realities. No thought 
must intrude on such an article as this, which might tend to 
distract that peace of God for which all Christian men are 
longing.. There are truths enough within the blessed Sacra- 
ments in which all Christians agree. Perhaps if we dwelt 
more upon them, and less upon our disagreements, we 
should come closer to each other in the spirit of brother- 
hood, and sooner find the sweet intentions of the Sacraments 
provided by our Lord. 

We may have harmed the Church and ourselves by under- 
rating as well as overrating the signs. It is certainly possi- 
ble, all Church history has shown that it is possible, to be 
driven to extremes by opposition; and the moment one 
passes the poise of truth toward either extreme he begins 
to be in error. The Sacraments are signs of spiritual things, 
they are means of grace; they are not pictures only, they 
are not means only, for they are also pledges of salvation. 
Let us stop there. Surely within those thoughts there is 
enough of rich substantial intention in which we all believe ; 
enough to satisfy our idea in the use of this word “ Sacra- 
ment.” 

We urge that we are to recover ourselves, and bring re- 
action to this religious declension, by thus realizing the in- 
tention of Sacraments. May notsome of us, clergy and laity, 
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have spiritualized them too much, until they have become 
to us little more and nothing better than other acts of devo- 
tion, such as repentance, or faith, or praise? May not some 
of us, clergy or laity, have materialized them too much, 
until they have become to us essentially nothing other than 
outy.*:d acts, such as are the postures of holy worship or 
the proper reverential deeds of the body? If so, in the one 
case we have lost the reality of the Divinely appointed actual 
outward significant deed, by means of which the Lord sends 
grace to our souls; in the other case we have lust the spirit- 
ual grace itself, and become satisfied with the sign of it. Let 
us get back to the reality. The reality lies in that which we 
all believe. It does not lie in the adjuncts, with which hu- 
man theories have fringed the Sacraments on one side or the 
other, but it lies in the midst of them. They are visible 
deeds expressing spiritual ideas. They are signs and seals 
and pledges of grace that is given. Now is it not possible 
to lay fast hold of that great central truth of the subject, 
dismissing the accretions? Our Lord speaks authoritatively 
to us by His Sacraments. He seals His promises by them. 
As truly as the spiritually-minded child of God sees the 
signs, so truly the grace he seeks for has been bestowed. 
This is what we mean by realization in the Sacraments. 
And so they become a grand power in helping on the 
restoration and reaction of which we are in search. Just as 
we go back to our old faith in the Bible that we learned at 
our mother’s knee, just as we recall that reverence for the 
Creeds that was impressed on us by our father according to 
the flesh, or our spiritual father who taught us our catechism, 
and just as this very retrospection helps on a reaction in our 
spirits, enables us to realize again with much of the force of 
the old impression the truth which was beginning to seem 
doubtful, so we go back to our Baptism. We were then 
sealed for Christ ; we were sealed by the Holy Ghost unto 
Christ, we were sealed in the covenant of salvation, and in 
the belief of and into the practice of these very truths. 
That seal has not been broken. So we come habitually to 
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the Lord’s Supper, commemorating His sacrifice, and receiv- 
ing the emblems of it. Each time He seals again all these 
old truths, all these old beliefs, all these old principles of 
religion, all this old habitualism of the Gospel. He 
does not teach us a new Gospel. He does not create 
doubts in our minds. He reassures us. /e seals us. The 
minister at that Sacrament is Christ Himself by the Holy 
Spirit. Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, in the last num- 
ber of this Review, forcibly proves that our Church has 
taught and teaches this truth; realization of it will help the 
reaction. 

4. Revived faith in the Divine personality of the Holy 
Spirit, as the one who is the only source of grace, this grace 
as conveyed to us through faith in the atoning blood of 
Christ Jesus the Divine man; essentially Divine and actu- 
ally human ; Homo-ousios, consubstantial ; the co-equal and 
co-eternal Son of the Most High God our Father. 

The language is only that of our Creed, the Creed of 
Nicea, with its supplement of Constantinople. But in these 
evil days the Church seems to be losing its hold of this co- 
adjutive dogma, the truth of which is essential to the fulfill- 
ment of our hope of a religious revival. It would be out 
of place in this article to urge the verity of this double 
truth. But it can be seen at a glance that it is absolutely 
inconsistent with those views of spiritism or spiritualism 
which are abroad in the Christian community, and are 
sometimes uttered even in our Church, which denying the 
essential personal Divinity of the Holy Ghost offend His 
sacred Majesty, and deprive those who hold them of His 
holy comfort. And it is equally inconsistent with that sort 
of liberality which would admit those who deny the per- 
sonal Divinity of the Son of God to an equal right with the 
Catholic Church in determining what shall be the language 
in which the Word of God is to be taught to our people. 
Reviewers of the Bible, forsooth! Oh for an Athanasius! 

If religion is to be revived; if our Church is to feel the 
power of a spiritual reaction which shall fortify it for the 
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task of bringing wanderers back, and up to any high meas- 
ure of the life of following of Christ Jesus—the Church 
must practically acknowledge the source of grace, and ob- 
tain the favor of, this God the Holy Ghost. For He is the 
Comforter, who is our Lord’s substitute until He shall come 
again; and He alone can give spiritual power to our minis- 
try, or efficacy to our Sacraments, or life to our Creeds, or 
efficiency to our prayer. 

5. Prayer—a revival of confidence in prayer and the use 
of constant, earnest, believing prayer—as the instrument or 
means which will, according to the most true promises of 
our Lord, bring the answer that we need. 

We use this last phrase cautiously and purposely: the 
answer that we need. Not always the answer we ask for, 
but always the answer that, if we had been wise enough, we 
would have asked for; that is, the answer that Divine wis- 
dom seeth that we need. It is difficult to treat the philoso- 
phy of prayer satisfactorily to those who doubt ; and indeed 
somewhat difficult to frame words that will express the idea 
satisfactorily to those who believe. The subject has been 
tossed about until some believers are sadly mystified. Dur- 
ing those months of agony, whilst a whole Christian people 
were supplicating God for the life of President Gartield, it 
was a fact known only to God that we were praying for a 
physical impossibility. The prayer could not have been 
granted without the working of a phy sical miracle. Under 
the impression of that fact, it beeame evident to many that 
the most important function of prayer is to bring the believ- 
er’s soul into harmony with the will of God. It was cer- 
tainly its intended function in this case. But only time 
enough elapsed for such an explanation to reach our mis- 
sions in Shanghai, and for a letter to return, until we re- 
ceived from a Christian Chinaman an earnest expostulation. 
“ For,” said he, “not an idolater in my conntry prays to his 
idol unless expecting to be heard, and he would think little 
of his idol’s power if the answer did not come back in ac- 
cordance with the petition.” So difficult is it to express 
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rightly a double truth in only one of its aspects. In that 
case which so deeply agitated a whole nation, no doubt a 
physical miracle would have been wrought, had such a 
course comported with the Divine plans for human govern- 
ment. 

May we not be content that prayer always brings, 
through the grace of Christ, just what His children need? 
As in former suggestions, so in this, in order to make profit- 
able use of this means for accomplishing a reaction, we 
must set our feet upon all critical questions concerning the 
philosophy of prayer, and accept the simple idea of it given 
by our Lord—* When ye pray, say, Our Father who art in 
heaven.” A son is asking of a father. God the Holy 
Ghost is teaching him what to pray for. God the Son, our 
Saviour, is pleading his cause at the right hand of the hea- 
venly throne. God the Father, reconciled and loving, is 
listening to the believing petitioner. Our Father, give us 
this day the bread we need! Shall we not receive? Our 
Father is waiting, not to know, but until we ourselves are 
satisfied that we know what we need. To the writer, that 
need seems to be a revival of some very simple fundamental 
experimental truths of asense of the Saviour’s love in our 
own experience. A revival of our confidence in God’s 
word written. A revival of our confidence in the Creeds. 
A revival of our confidence in the Divine intention of the 
Sacraments. A revival in the Church of the sense of the 
need of a Redeemer, a Daysman. A revival of the con- 
viction of our absolute need of an Atoning Saviour who in 
our stead endured a penalty which He had not deserved, but 
who, of His own loving purpose, has become the propitiatory 
sacrifice, laying His hand on both, and reconciling guilty men 
to God. A revival of a sense of the power of the Holy 
Ghost in religious experience as the stimulus to the life of 
faith. And a revival of preaching about the simple truths 
of the Gospel. 

Our Church is dwindling in its religiousness because she 
is trying to live on philosophic husks instead of the nourishing 
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word. One of the little ones of Christ was lately heard to 
ask in a tone of despair, “Why will not ministers preach as 
they used to do, something that we can understand, and some- 
thing that we can carry away with us?” 

Both clergy and laity, we need a revival of our spiritual 
walk, with saints on earth, and the holy family of God in all 
the ages, whether those who are in rest in Paradise, or those 
who are waiting in the kingdom of His glory until the saved 
from this earth shall have come home, and all things shall 
be made perfect in Christ Jesus. 

This depression is not to find its reaction in any processes 
of ratiocination but in spiritual revival of faith; not faith 
as an intellectual process, but faith in action in the religious 
life. This depression in religion will be lifted into a 
blessed elevation of life with Christ so soon as the Church, 
in its members, again walks confidently in the faith of Him, 
and enjoying the benediction of His light, is enabled to re- 


flect it in unbroken rays. 
G. T. Bepe tt. 





THE AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 


HIS subject was formally presented to the Church by 
the Board of Missions at the last Genera! Convention 
in 1880. Like most great movements, however, this had its 
precursor, and, in some men’s minds, had been under consid- 
eration for years. The precursor referred to is The Western 
Church Building Society, which confined its work to a group 
of Dioceses on or near the Missouri River. As to the sub- 
ject having been on men’s thoughts years before, I can 
say that the Bishop of a prominent Diocese told me that he 
went to the General Convention held in Baltimore in 1871, 
fully prepared to urge the inauguration of such a scheme, 
but that he got drawn into a doctrinal discussion, which took 
all his time to the exclusion of his intended work thereat. 
Still another Bishop has spoken of his having been moved 
in a somewhat similar way ; and, for myself, I had hoped 
for some time that that might come to pass which has 
now really taken place. 
For a short history of the subject as presented for the 
action of the Board of Missions in 1880, I extract the fol- 
lowing from the Spirit of Missions for January, 1881: 
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HISTORY. 


On the 18th of October, 1880, at the session of the Board 
of Missions, Mr. L. Bradford Prince introduced the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed to take into consid- 
eration the general subject of adequate and systematic aid for the erec- 
tion of new churches, and especially to consider the expediency of or- 
ganizing a society of the whole American Church to promote church 
building, and of inaugurating the formation of a Centennial Fund of a 
million dollars for that purpose; said Committee to report at the meeting 
of this Board on Monday next. 


The Bishop Presiding (Bishop Lee) appointed the follow- 
ing Committee: 

The Bishop of Western Texas, Rev. N. H. Schenck, D.D., 
Rev. D. O. Kelley, Mr. L. Bradford Prince, Mr. Lemuel 
Coftin. 

At the next meeting of the Board of Missions the Com- 
mittee presented the following 


REPORT. 


They have considered as fully as circumstances would admit the very 
important and comprehensive subjects presented in said resolution and 
referred to them. 

No necessity is so pressing upon the Church at large at this time as 
the erection of churches in the newer settlements of our growing coun- 
try; and no dufy is more incumbent upon the Board of Missions than to 
endeavor in some way to meet that necessity. 

The importance of church buildings in the early days of new commn- 
nities, and especially of occupying the ground before society becomes 
settled in a direction adverse to churchly influence, cannot be overesti- 
mated, and is so obvious as to need no argument; and the work is one 
which, in a country like ours, and especially at the West, where the 
hamlet of to-day is the city of to-morrow, will not admit of delay. 

Other Christian bodies appreciate this fully. A recent Baptist publi- 
cation says: ‘‘It makes one dizzy to think of the possibilities of the 
matchless domain lying between the great river and the great ocean. No 
man can overestimate the imperative necessity of supplying those West- 
ern States and Territories with all the evangelizing agencies wherever 
there is a center to put them in and people to be influenced. This ne- 
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cessity is at flood-tide, and no great denomination of Christians can dis- 
regard it without peril.” 

And the last Annual Report of the American Cengngetionsl Union 
says: ‘‘ The importance of building early cannot be overestimated. The 
society that builds first in a new settlement ‘holds the fort’ through 
succeeding decades and centuries.” 

Heretofore there has been no organized effort in which the whole of 
our Church has been engaged to accomplish the object suggested; and 
the Bishops of new Dioceses, and especially those in charge of Missionary 
Jurisdictions, have been forced, almost constantly, to make appeals 
either publicly or personally to the faithful and liberal of the laity, for 
the aid absolutely essential to the successful and permanent planting of 
the Church in the scattered though growing settlements of the frontiers. 

It is certainly time that the Church came up to the performance of its 
duty in this respect, by the organization of regular, permanent and sys- 
tematic methods, which will give the requisite aid to every worthy at- 
tempt to supply suitable places of worship, and at the same time insure 
to the benevolent the certainty that the greatest possible advantages 
wiil be derived from their offerings. 

Your Committee might have recommended some plan or organization 
for the collection and immediate distribution of funds to aid in church 
building, but that the recent formation of the ‘‘ Western Church Build- 
ing Society,” which, we understand, is to be extended to other Dioceses 
and Jurisdictions than those at present within its scope, looks to action 
in that direction; and however desirable some system including the 
whole American Church may be, we preferred not to suggest. anything 
which could, even by misconception, be thought at all to clash with the 
operations of that most important and useful agency. We have there- 
fore confined our attention to that portion of the resolution relating to 
the formation of a permanent Building Fund. 

Of the importance and desirability of such a fund there can be no 
question, The amount to be accomplished by the annual donation of 
the income of a million dollars to aid in the erection of churches no 
man can estimate. 

Even supposing that income to be but $50,000 a year, and that $500 is 
appropriated in aid of each church, a hundred new churches annually 
would be the result. 

That there is room for such an increase, and will be for many years 
to come, no one familiar with the field can doubt. One Missionary 
Bishop has told us that twenty-five churches could be built this fall in,a 
single State in his Jurisdiction, if he could aid each to the extent of 
$500; and this is no exceptional case. 

As a stimulant to local effort, such donations, made conditionally on 
the action of the people to be so assisted, will be of incalculable value. 

And there can be no doubt of the ability of the Church to raise the 
amount suggested during the next three years. Considering the renewal 
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of business prosperity and the large incomes of many of our people, it is 
not a great sum; and even if there was no accumulated wealth or lucra- 
tive business among us, it would require but one dollar and a half a 
year from each communicant to reach the amount in 1883. 

We recognize, of course, however, that it is a work of magnitude, 
and will require an earnest, persistent and faithful effort on the part of 
the whole Church to ensure its accomplishment. The Church must take 
hold of it in earnest, and determine to make a specialty of it until the 
end is achieved. With this object in view, we recommend that an offer- 
ing be asked from every congregation in the land, annually, during the 
three years allotted to the work. 

As the most proper agency for the systematic conduct of the work, 
we propose a Commission, which shall represent every Diocese and Juris- 
diction, with power to organize Local Auxiliary Committees, and to use 
such means as will best promote its objects; such Commission to make 
a full report annually of its proceedings and the progress of the Fund. 

Many of the more important religious bodies in the United States 
have for a number of years been devoting much thought, energy and 
money to the subject before us, and in the various societies and boards 
for ‘‘church extension,” ‘‘ church erection,” etc., have organized sys- 
tems that are very valuable as examples. We have examined the re- 
ports of these organizations with care, and in the plan which we propose 
for the action of the Board of Missions have been guided somewhat by 
their experience. 

The system of direct donations and of loans have both been tried to 
a large extent and under varying provisions. 

‘*The American Congregational Union,” which has used $912,395 in 
their work since 1832, is now aiding entirely by loans, and has a most 
admirable series of blanks prepared for the purpose. 

The ‘‘ Baptist Church Edifice Fund,” which now amounts to $255,679, 
is loaned out to the extent of $183,257 in aid of 213 buildings; but the 
necessity for a fund for purposes of direct donation has become so great 
that they have just inaugurated an additional fund under the name of 
the ‘‘ Benevolent Department,” to meet the want. 

The Presbyterians, whose ‘‘ Board of Church Erection” has disbursed 
$1,035,668 in ten years, in aid of no less than 1721 houses of worship, 
uses the plan of donation, but requires a conditional mortgage for the 
purpose of protecting the property from alienation or loss. 

The Methodists, through their ‘‘ Board of Church Extension,” employ 
beth systems, having in fourteen years donated $1,029,596 and loaned 
$329,920, aiding in the two methods in the erection of 2683 buildings; 
much of the money used for loaning having been returned and re-loaned 
during that time, and so multiplying its work. 

We believe, however, that the plan which we submit, of a permanent 
fund of $1,000,000, the interest only to be used in donations, while some 
part of the principal may with safety be invested in loans on church 
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property in proper cases requiring such aid and where the security is 
ample, will be found to combine the advantages of all the systems that 
have been tried; and if faithfully carried into effect, through the united 
efforts of a Clergy earnest in bringing the subject before their people, 
and of a laity ready to respond to the call of duty so presented, cannot 
fail to give an impetus to the work of the Church in the newer sections 
of the country, which will be felt through all the years to come. 
We respectfully submit a plan of organization, and recommend its 
adoption. 
Dated October 25, 1880. 
R. W. B. Exxiorrt, 
Noan Hunt SCHENCK, 
D. O. KEL.ey, 
L. BrRapForD PRINCE, 
LEMUEL COFFIN. 


After a full consideration the Board adopted the plan of 
organization and resolutions which are printed at the com- 
mencement of this statement. 

Appreciating the importance of organizing the Commis- 
sion before the adjournment of the General Convention, 


then close at hand, the Presiding Bishop (Bishop Smith) 
very promptly named the twenty members at large, and the 
other Bishops the members from their respective Dioceses 
and Jurisdictions. 

The resolution which established the American Church 
Building Fund Commission called for the creating of a 
“Church Building Fund,” but I have preferred to adopt 
the common designation as my title. After providing for 
the composition of the Commission, its work is eut out for 
it in the following paragraphs, which I quote: 


There shall be created a permanent fund, to be called the ‘‘ Church 
Building Fund,” the principal of which shall be preserved intact and 
properly invested, and the income of which shall be devoted to aiding 
in the erection of churches in places where such assistance shall be 
necessary or expedient. , 

It shall be the duty of the Building Fund Commission to use all proper 
means in their power for the formation and increase of said Fund, to 
have the charge and custody thereof, to invest the same as shall seem to 
them most prudent and expedient, and to apply the income thereof in 
aid of the building of new churches, as they shall deem proper, provided 
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that not exceeding five hundred dollars shall be donated to any one 
church for such purpose. 

Said Commission may, in their discretion, loan portions of the princi 
pal of said Fund to aid in the erection of churches where such assistance 
is desirable, provided that in every such case the church so aided be 
otherwise entirely free from debt,that the loan shall not exceed one third 
of the value of the property loaned upon, shall be payable in installments 
in not exceeding five years, with reasonable interest, and shall be secured 
by a bond and mortgage or deed of trust which shall be a first lien on 
said property. 

Said Commission shall make such by-laws and regulations for its gov- 
ernment and the conduct of its business as shall seem best adapted to 
promote its object, and shall have power to organize Auxiliary Com- 
mittees in Dioceses and localities where it may be thought expedient; it 
shall make an annual report of all its proceedings and of the condition 
of the Building Fund to the Board of Missions when in session, and to 
the Board of Managers thereof in other years. 


This is a clear and compact statement of the object and 
method of the Commission’s work. Now, laying aside the 
fact that the American Church has already decided the 
point, what is the need of such an organized effort in this 
direction, and why should the Church undertake to make it ‘ 
I answer that the need has come to be strongly felt, through 
experience in actual missionary work. When the missionary 
society of the Church has sent forth its Bishops, other clergy 
and teachers, which, be it remembered, is all that the means 
entrusted to it enable it to do, it has been a constantly re- 
curring symptom that almost the first thing they find to do 
is to make appeals for means wherewith to build churches. 

These are needed that the flocks gathered may unitedly 
and decorously worship Almighty God and be bound to- 
gether in a permanent way. Continually, the cry has come, 
“Oh! if you will only give us a small sum to supplement 
what those on the spot can and will give, we can do great 
things for Christ and His Chureh.” Continually, the mis- 
sionaries must leave their flocks in the wilderness and visit 
centers of wealth and population to ask for subscriptions 
and offerings to aid in doing what they know to be a work 
of the greatest importance to their people. And this, too, 
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while they should be at their posts engaged in ministering 
to their people. Now, to put this question on the ground 
of economy alone, what a waste and misdirection of power! 
Here are men, carefully and expensively trained to the work 
of the ministry, leaving their charge and running around 
to collect money! Not only so, but we learn, on informa- 
tion derived from a reliable source, that from forty to 
seventy per cent of every dollar raised by clergymen who 
leave distant fields of labor to come East is paid out in 
traveling and other expenses. If there were no other way, 
this would have to be endured. 

But, when asystem like that proposed is offered to the 
Church in its stead, how can it hesitate a moment to do 
away with such a state of things? While upon this branch 
of my subject, perhaps I shall be allowed to say, that the 
present way of doing things is harmful to both the clergy 
who are obliged to turn solicitors, and irritating and dis- 
tracting to many of the solicited. These latter are often 
willing, yea, desirous to give, but really have their willing- 
ness and desire lessened by the number of the applications, 
as to the propriety of many of which they can have but little 
knowledge or information. The feeling of some of the 
solicitors, on the other hand, may be expressed by the fol- 
lowing from a letter, received from one who has had ex- 
perience :+“. . . . knows, too, how degrading it is to the 
clergyman, who must go from oftice to office and from door 
to door, and that the patience of noble and generous lay- 
men is exhausted by listening to appeals which they have 
not the time to investigate. In short, that Church begging 
lias become degrading to the clergy and a nuisance to the 
laity.” This we believe to be so true that we think the 
present plan has almost ceased to have any effective result. 
If we are not mistaken, the machinery has about ceased to 
grind out any grist. 

Moreover, the work is very imperfectly and tardily done. 
Imperfectly, because, in many instances, the appeals cannot 
be personally made, or the sense of the obstacles to be over- 
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come is so deterring that no effort at all is made. Tardily, 
because the time usually required to raise the needed sum is 
often so long as to interfere with the value of the assistance 
when finally obtained. An important point, again, is that 
the gifts are apt to be more wisely bestowed when they are 
made by an organization that has the necessary time and 
method to enable it to discriminate. It can better determine 
the wisdom of aiding any given attempt to build a church. 
In this connection the complaint has been heard that some 
church edifices have been unwisely placed, and, in conse- 
quence, that they are of but little use, population having 
left them behind as mere monuments of indiscreet zeal. Is 
not the correction of this evil another reason for the ex- 
istence of the Commission ? 

We have learned our need thus far from the teachings of 
our experience. May we not also profit by the example of 
the Church of England? The English Church Building 
Society, it is said, “ has helped half the parishes of England 
and Wales; has provided two millions of places in churches, 
and three fourths of these are free ; has greatly contributed 
to that wonderful revival, in England, in chureh architec- 
ture and beauty which has had no equal for four centuries ; 
has built, rebuilt, or repaired 7041 places of worship; has 
bestowed grants amounting to $4,449,115,” and has called 
forth a many times larger expenditure by Ghurchmen. 
The religious bodies around us, also, set us an example in 
this matter, and are reaping the advantages of their earlier 
wisdom, as our frontier bishops and others can and do 
testify. The Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Presbyterians all have large funds, and are using them to 
outstrip us in the important work of planting churches in 
places where they are sorely needed. In many of these, 
the one who is first in the field takes possession of it very 
strongly. Iam told, for instance, that the Methodists, by 
the aid of their church-building society, are erecting a 
church a day during 1882, and hope to do still better in 
1883. Is there no lesson in these examples for the Protes- 
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tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America? Is 
it right for us to sit idly by, relying upon our Churehly 
advantages and praying to God for His help, while we do 
not use all the means put in our power! Surely not. 

But some object to the whole plan because they do not 
believe in accumulating’ funds. These call it “locking up 
money,” and urge that we ought to spend immediately all 
we can get. 

In reply, aside from the fact that the Church in her 
organic capacity has chosen this way, we think it can be 
said—tirst, that a large part of what is given to the fund 
would, probably, not have been given otherwise—i.c., in 
effect, that more will be given; second, that the money is 
not all “locked up.” A fair share of it accomplishes as 
much in the shape of loans as if it had been given outright, 
and has this immense advantage, that its usefulness goes on 
indefinitely, in that it has not to be raised over again, but 
comes back of itself into the treasury, to repeat its useful- 
ness again and again without limit. 

We have already had experience of this, in the return of 
one fifth of the first loan made by the Commission; which 
loan, by the way, although of. but six hundred dollars in 
amount, was the means of preventing the sale of a church to 
outsiders who had agreed to give three thousand dollars for 
it. It is not to be overlooked, too, that the principal of the 
fund, and these loans, all bear interest, which is to be given 
outright for the cause. Third, the existence of the fund 
does not prevent the spending of any amount that can be 
raised at the same time, by any who prefer that way. It is 
not unlikely, however, that the objection to the creation of 
a fund may arise from a fear lest something should happen 
to it after it has been accumulated. We shall ask such 
people to turn to the part of the resolution, quoted above as 
cutting out the work for the Commission, and to note care- 
fully the restrictions placed by the resolution upon the action 
of the Commission. Next, I beg leave to quote the rules 
adopted by the Executive Committee with reference to loans. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES. 


Under the resolution of the Board of Missions, the Commission may 
loan portions of the principal of the fund to aid in the erection of 
churches where such assistance is desirable ; provided, that in every 
such.case the church so aided be otherwise entirely free from debt; 
that the loan shall not exceed one third of the value of the property 
loaned upon, and shall be payable in installments in not exceeding five 
years with reasonable interest, and shall be secured by a bond and mort- 
gage or deed of trust which shall be a first lien on said property. 


RULE I. 
That all the requirements of the above resolution be strictly ob- 


served. 
RULE I. 


That no loan, such as is above indicated, shall be made until the 
counsel of the corporation is satisfied that the security offered is a good 
and valid first lien upon the property loaned upon. 


RULE IIl. 


That every loan shall be further secured to the Corporation by a 
satisfactory policy of insurance, upon the buildings on the premises, in 
its favor, to an amount equal to the sum loaned. 


RULE Iv. 

That the rate of interest demanded shall be the legal rate of interest 
of the State of New York, unless otherwise ordered by a vote of the 
Executive Committee: provided, that in no case shall the rate of 
interest exceed the legal rate of the State or Territory where the prop- 
erty loaned upon is situated. 


RULE V. 


That the total amount out upon such loaus shall not exceed twenty 
(20) per cent of the amount of the principal fund received by the Com- 
mission. 

RULE VI. 

That it shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary and the 
Treasurer to report semi-annually to the Executive Committee a state- 
ment showing what loans are outstanding, and the conditions of the 
same. 


It should here be said that a discussion took place in the 


Exetutive Committee, not very long since, looking to a 
modification of the twenty per cent rule, in which the 
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prevalent opinion seemed to be in favor of making the 
limit fifty per cent in lieu of twenty. In regard to the 
investment and eare of the fund, the Commission has at 
present the benefit of the advice and experience of our 
Treasurer, Mr. James M. Brown, of the firm of Brown 
Brothers, bankers, of New York. The fund thus far col- 
lected is in the following shape: Part of it is invested in 
United States Government four per cent registered bonds; 
part is loaned out on church property in accordance with 
the terms of the resolution, at six per cent interest ; most of 
the remainder is at interest in the New York Life and 
Trust Company, an institution of the very highest character, 
and a moderate amount, as a cash balance, lies in the Bank 
of America. 

This outlines very fairly the actual method of investment 
thus far adopted. It only remains to say that the fund is 
placed in the custody of a carefully selected body of Bishops, 
Presbyters and Laymen, whose names and characters are 
open to the scrutiny of the Church. 

Another objection—of rather a sentimental character— 
has been put forth. It is, that the centennial and memorial 
idea connected with the fund is an unworthy one, in view 
of the many centuries that the Christian Church has seen, 
and that it is rather an outburst of American enthusiasm of 
the “spread-eagle” character. 

Would the objectors forbid the celebration of birthday 
anniversaries in the family, because we are all descended 
from Adam, and our race has inhabited the earth for thou- 
sands of years? Has the national idea no place at all in the 
Church? Are not the members of the Church in the 
United States bound together by a tie peculiar to them- 
selves and in addition to those which unite them to all 
their brethren in Christ? If so, shall we not commemorate, 
and give thanks for, the one hundredth anniversary of our 
existence as a distinct branch of the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church? As an American and a Churchman, 


I say, yes. 
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I think a digression is called for to notice a spirit which 
I suspect is lurking beneath this last objection. Perhaps 
my suspicion may be baseless, but, in any case, I would put 
myself on record as thinking it wise for us as a Church to 
keep ourselves in sympathy with the national life. Not 
that in any important question of principle we should fol- 
low rather than lead the crowd, but that, as far as we can, 
we shall be of the American nation. For many a long year 
have we suffered from the prejudice excited by our in- 
timate connection with the Church of England. Shall we 
encourage or discourage the continuance of these? The 
answer seems plain. 

The Roman Church has always with it an insuperable 
difficulty in its attempts to reduce the American people to 
its obedience, which consists in the fact that it is essentially 
Roman, and therefore is not American. The opposition it 
has encountered in England is intensified here in the ratio 
of the Atlantic Ocean to the British Channel. 

Do not let us share in that difficulty by assuming that 
our Church’s spirit forbids us to assimilate with the mighty 
tide of American life. Rather let us seek by God’s grace 
to sanctify that life and to attract it by our sympathy to 
the blessed ways of the Church which we are privileged to 
enjoy. 

Passing from objections, I would say that, in my estima- 
tion, so long as the Church is doing organized missionary 
work by sending out men only, it is like a one-armed work- 
man. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society is the 
right arm, doing its work as well as it can; but the help of 
a left arm in the shape of the American Church Building 
Fund Commission is an imperative necessity if proper 
efficiency is to be obtained. And this is not merely our 
dictum, but it is most strongly felt and expressed by those 
in the field, where the need presses. The most interest thus 
far has been felt in just such places, and it is interesting to 
notice that contributions have come already from native 
Africans beyond the bounds of Liberia, from Greece, from 
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a Chinese congregation served by a native Chinese, from 
Japanese, and, in one case at least, from every station in a 
Domestic missionary jurisdiction. I have no fear but 
that, if the Church shall raise one tenth of the sum origin- 
ally proposed, before the meeting of the next General Con- 
vention, such a fund would soon justify itself and demon- 
strate the wisdom of the Board of Missions in directing its 
formation. The regret will be that it did not set about the 
work sooner. 

May I not add that, while the argument has been made 
and the appeal based upon the merits of the question as it 
presents itself to our individual minds and hearts, there 
should be a strong and sufficient reason for loyal Church 
support in the fact that this plan has been discussed and 
set before us by the highest authority. 

The wisdom of the undertaking has been discussed, and 
settled in the affirmative, by just those whose part it is to so 
discuss and decide. Unless then we all wish to be captains 
and have no privates in our missionary army, we will each 
do our utmost to perform the share of the work allotted to 
us, faithfully and in such a way as to earn the approval of 


our conscience and of our Lord. 
Wu.um G. Low. 

















EGYPT AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


HE late Russo-Turkish war completed another chapter 
of that troublous and painful history which the world 
has come to know as the Eastern Question. 

The results of that war were not to be seen on the mor- 
row of the last battle and of the armistice that followed, nor 
yet by the Treaty of San Stefano which lighted up the 
streets of S. Petersburg with a blaze of festal rejoicings. 
Neither did the work of the Berlin Congress fully reveal 
them, though it lifted for a moment a heavy weight of 
apprehension from the mind of Europe. It still remained 
to be seen whether the delicate and complicated questions 
arising out of that treaty would be honestly met and loyally 
settled by those upon whom might be imposed heavy sacri- 
fices and unpalatable duties; whether the advantages dis- 
tributed among themselves by the treaty powers would 
assure to the world that “peace” and to themselves that 
“honor” with which the arrangement was boastfully self- 
heralded by its master spirit. That controlling mind has 
passed away from the earthly theater and left its work to be 
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judged by its rapidly ripening fruits. But he lived long 
enough to see in the loss of his power the seal of public dis- 
approval fixed upon the haughty policy of which the Berlin 
Treaty forms an eminent and unhappy record. 

The late events in Egypt offer some aspects to the student 
of contemporaneous history which may come into bolder 
outline when the momentary frictions are over, the new 
order of things settled and the results fairly before the 
world. Meanwhile it has seemed convenient to throw over 
the acts and language of the latest instance of British inter- 
vention a glamour of political disinterestedness and military 
glory, the latter of which, if just, argues a sad decline in the 
standard of military greatness. But we have grown used to 
that. British arms have of late been employed in fields 
where success has been easy, and whatever they have lacked 
of intrinsic glory has been compensated at home by acclama- 
tions and rewards. History will have to look for their 
records and effects chiefly in a recruited peerage, alphabetical 
plumage to names and changes in the army list. It will be 
more difficult to find those gravely imperiled interests which 
alone can justify war in civilized nations and lend any fit- 
ness to acts of public thanksgiving to God for the success of 
arms. Wars cannot be made just by theinvocation of God’s 
blessing upon them, nor that blessing proved by ascribing 
to Him in thanksgivings the triumph of vastly superior 
force. These fictions no longer deceive the world, even 
when they avail to deceive ourselves. The essential barbar- 
ism of war demands in those who know it to be barbarous, 
to be a last and inevitable resort for the defense of the 
highest interests, the strongest apology of necessity. 

Whether this can be successfully urged by England for 
her recent Egyptian campaign is still a question to be met 
both now and in the future. The world has been forced to 
the belief that she is far more ready to take the sword than 
becomes a Christian power; more ready than any other of 
the powers of Christendom less emphatic than herself in 
founding the national faith and institutions upon God and 
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His Word. The forwardness of the brute-force argument, 
the quickness of the Jingo spirit, the paleness of blood to 
the imagination, cleave with obstinate tenacity to the Eng- 
lish people, and suggest the sword as the quickest and there- 
fore the best to sever the knot of any difficulty, and hew 
obstacles out of the path of their purposes. The position of 
the British Empire tends to foster this popular temper. Its 
interests are widely extended. Its root in its insular home 
has shot its branches so widely that the habitable globe is 
nowhere free from the Briton’s feeling of property and his 
sensitive jealousies. England’s vast Indian possessions at 
the antipodal extremity of the earth focus to her all the 
meridians of the globe. All routes of travel are to her alert 
fears so many dangerous ways to India, and demand her 
watchful oversight. It is becoming oppressively inconven- 
ient to other nations, and a growing menace to the peace of 
the world, to see British Gibraltars multiplying along the 
highways and starting up upon the international byways of 
commercia! intercourse, forming so many points of com- 
munication with the nerve-center of English susceptibility. 
sritish interests are vastly important, doubtless, especially 
to England; but there is a growing feeling of objection to 
their being erected into an object of first consideration for 
all men. Stripped of all fictions, and fathomed to its true 
inspirations and moving causes, this recent advance to the 
establishment of British ascendancy in Egypt has no reason 
but in British interests, in the present and in the future, as 
I think the future will not be slow in proving. British 
capital runs about the world seeking employment and in- 
vestment. If it chance to settle largely upon the vague 
security of an unstable and rotten government, the default- 
ing debtor is found to have pledged the country to British 
surveillance, and then to its tutelage, till the day of fore- 
closure comes, and the British flag settles the account. 

But the nations of this earth are a family, and the har- 
mony to be maintained among them depends upon the use 
made of advantages thus thrown into the hands of any one 
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member. Whien the common interests are obstructed and 
the questions affecting the common welfare are implicated 
then the slightest advantage to the one may prove a menace 
to all. It is not a matter of great moment to the world how 
affairs are outwardly arranged in Egypt if the Egyptians are 
secured in the possession of their country. But if British 
power is to apologize itself into a controlling protectorate 
and Egyptian rule become its shadow, then this whole busi- 
ness changes its character ; and among other important results, 
perhaps the most significant of them, we shall see it taking 
its place, as it seems destined to become in any event, as 
a new and important element in the Question of the East, 
as we have come to understand it; a question which, by the 
last arrangement in the Treaty of Berlin, was seen to be 
one lying mainly, in its direct issues, between Engiand, 
Russia and Turkey, the other powers having comparatively 
little immediate stake in the solution. But the presence 
and recognized right of these other great Powers of Europe 
to a share in the settlement of this business bore witness to 
the importance of the question in its intimate concern with 
the peace of the world. If the fortunes of Egypt in its 
relations to the Turkish power and in the present remodel- 
ing of its subserviency in other directions are to form an- 
other element added to the irritations living in the Eastern 
Question, we shall probably find the Treaty of Berlin at the 
next reopening of this chronic evil tv be as obsolete and 
powerless in its stipulations to preserve the general peace as 
the Treaty of Paris proved to be to prevent the series of wars 
which formed the recent chapter. From this point of view 
this Egyptian business appears as one of the multiplying 
proofs of the failure of the Berlin compact either to express 
the sincerity of the treaty powers or to touch the root and 
compass the bearings of this many-sided and dangerous 
question. In the presence of facts then and now before the 
world, that treaty was a gross failure of the wisdom, or rather 
a signal triumph of the narrowness and selfishness, of the 
statecraft controlling the Conference. Originating in a great 
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question of humanity and justice which awoke powerfully 
the sympathies of the civilized world, the war which closed 
with the Treaty of Berlin offered to the Christian Powers 
the duty and the opportunity for the redress of oppressive 
wrongs and the assertion of Christian truth and liberty 
against barbarism, which were coldly sacrificed to selfish 
calculation. The low views and imperious limitations of its 
decisions refused the most glorious results of the war, cheap- 
ened its work and bartered the blessings of liberty and 
Christian civilization snatched from a redeemed people for 
the sordid aims of political selfishness. The shameless bar- 
gaining of that Conference has not yet met with the con- 
demnation which history will pass upon it as events throw 
light upon its remoter designs and they are added to its 
immediate wrongs. The political situation as shaped by that 
‘Treaty rendered possible, if not easy, this recent aggression 
in Egypt, by establishing England more firmly as the neces- 
sary friend, protector and manager of the Porte. The show 
of independence by the Sultan during this last episode has 
deceived no one, and the Beaconstield purchase of Suez 
shares has found its profit as an investment through the 
Beaconsfield Treaty of Berlin. 

The deep concern which we believe the outward interests 
of Christian truth to have with this subject of the Eastern 
Question not only renders it a fit one for discussion in these 
pages, but also calls us to consider the significance of passing 
events. It is safer to do this by tracing their causes in the 
past than by predicting their consequences in the future. 
The one supplies the grounds if not the spirit of prophecy. 
We shall at least know the tree, though we may not care to 
foretell how fruitful or barren it may prove. 

The question is at bottom a conflict between Christianity 
and Islamism. Islam has its throne in Europe where it 
seated its power more than four hundred years ago, where it 
has long been an anachronism, an oppressive tyranny, a re- 
volting barbarism and a fruitful disturber of the peace of 
Christendom. It has often been in single-handed conflict 
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with its deadly foe, Russia; the foe who last crippled it as 
it had often before weakened it, and at whose hands it is 
destined, by every natural reason as well as by every indica- 
tion of history, to meet its destruction in Europe. From 
this fate it has been hitherto preserved only by the separate 
aims and mutual jealousies of the other European Powers. 
This will appear from a brief review of the phases of the 
Question at the time of the Treaty of Berlin, as it is also 
true that there are still bound up in it the liberty and hap- 
piness of millions of Christians of the East, sacrificed by the 
Berlin arrangement to the lower exigencies of the moment. 

* Peace with honor” was the phrase by which this com- 
pact was announced by Lord Beaconstield. Its “ peace” was 
a truce dictated under menace of a war that would have set 
all Europe ina blaze. Its * honor” was such as they observe 
with one another who divide among themselves that which 
is not their own. 

The first-fruits of the Treaty were certainly not peaceful. 
Austria was at once forced to conquer upon the bloody fields 
of Bosnia that portion of the Turkish heritage which formed 
her share of the spoils. Under a change of masters it is 
anew subjected, but maintains a spirit of sullen resistance ; and 
we are yet to see it made to smile once more after centuries 
of blighting servitude under the Crescent. Bulgaria, half 
redeemed, forms north of the Balkans the smallest concession 
that could be decently made to the demands of an outraged 
humanity, and on the south an apology to the shrinking 
Turkish power in the modified rule left to it in Eastern 
Roumelia. This artificial shape given to the work of eman- 
cipation, so eloquent of British tenderness for its Turkish 
‘protégé, had no argument of justice or sound reason to de- 
fend it, and was but an arbitrary setting of the barriers to 
the present advance of freedom, dealing out to the crushed 
and suppliant subjects of Islam oppression that installment 
of merciful deliverance which could be made to fit the polit- 
ical necessities of the moment, while lulling into silence the 
loud protests of a thoroughly awakened humanity. It re- 
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quires no great sagacity, but only a moderate acquaintance 
with the history and character of the Mussulman sway over 
its Christian subjects, to see that the work cannot rest here. 
The same causes will produce like effects, only the sequences 
will be more rapid and the effects more radical and perma- 
nent. The Berlin Congress, like many other “ settlements” 
of the Eastern Question, dealt only with a fresh outbreak of 
alarming symptoms of this chronic Oriental malady, this 
disturber of European politics, which, like the occasional 
irruptions of Asiatic cholera, awakens the fears of the West- 
ern world and puts upon every port and city gate the seal 
of a jealous quarantine. To the political doctors at Berlin the 
“ Sick Man” came once more under treatment, and this time 
the gangrene was so pronounced that amputation was found 
inevitable. The integrity of the body, so long contended 
for, upon which Lord Beaconsfield had planted his imperious 
will and staked his political sagacity, was gone. The work 
of the knife will have to go on until the whole European 
limb of the Ottoman Empire is hewn away and the festering 
carcass of Asiatic barbarism is removed to the home of its 
origin. 

It would be a reflection upon the intelligence of the mem- 
bers of the Berlin Congress to suppose that they regarded 
their work as more than a ménagement of the question : that 
they failed to distinguish between its outward momentary 
conditions, resulting from the Russian conquests, and the 
reot principle of the utter incompatibility of the Turkish 
rule in Europe with right views of liberty and the claims of 
modern civilization. They must have seen in the compact 
only another temporary arrangement, a further postponement 
of the crisis, a fresh respite for the criminal who had often 
before come up for judgment and forfeited his place in the 
ranks of civilized Powers. Thus the question was suf- 
fered to fall asleep again, though with less security for the 
public peace, because with additional chances for a speedy 
and perilous awakening. Of that revival there are already 
some significant signs. The sources of irritation were mul- 
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tiplied and the grounds of provocation increased by giving 
to several of the Treaty Powers larger and more dangerous 
interest in the fortunes of Turkey, not only in Europe but 
also in Asia. Not only had the old pretenses to be aban- 
doned, but when the dismemberment became inevitable 
masks were thrown aside and the strongest seized the most ; 
while Greece, excluded from the Congress, found her right- 
eous claims dismissed with vague promises which bound the 
Powers to nothing definite in her behalf, and they have 
since supported her only to a scant measure of the restitu- 
tion to which she was entitled. The Ottoman power in 
Europe was at last taken openly under British protection, 
and Great Britain became answerable for its future good 
behavior under stipulations sanctioned by the other con- 
tracting Powers. 

But this formidable show of material guaranty ignored 
completely, as has been said, the root principle of the ques- 
tion, because it could not and cannot control the conflict 
between the two great moral forces that are and have been 
in mortal strife ever since the blight of Mahommedan rule 
spread itself over the fairest portions of South-eastern 
Europe. An eloquent writer a century ago described it as 
“a barbarous anarchic despotism, where the finest countries 
in the most genial climates in the worid are wasted by peace 
more than any countries have been worried by war; where 
arts are unknown, where manufactures languish, where 
science is extinguished, where agriculture decays, where the 
human race itself melts away and perishes under the eye of 
the observer.” The antagonism between Islam and Christi- 
anity is bottomless and eternal. They can never dwell to- 
gether in peace, for they are mutually destructive and mock 
all attempts at political accommodation or devices for a modus 
vivendi between them, which become only the hollow cries 
of peace where there can be no peace. The only apology, 
therefore, for the compact of Berlin, which Lord Beacons- 
field described to his credulons country as “ peace with 
honor,” was that it averted a bloody arbitration, the ripen- 
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ing fruit of his own imperious policy, which threatened to 
convulse Europe, and left the moral elements to work out 
another crisis. Events are already showing this to be in 
progress, and invite us to refresh the memory as to some facis 
that will help us to understand these developments. 

It should be remembered that the Berlin revision of the 
San Stefano Treaty greatly narrowed the area of that por- 
tion of European Turkey conquered by Russian arms and 
rescued from Turkish rule by the terms of that treaty be- 
tween the belligerents themselves. The Bulgaria thus first 
defined and restored to freedom was not only narrowed but 
arbitrarily hewn into two portions, to one of which were 
left the blessings of the liberty won for it, while the other, 
violently separated in name as well as in fortune from its 
kindred north of the Balkans, is still held under the super- 
vised mercies of itsold master. This and otheramendments 
of the San Stefano Treaty proved that, in the judgment of 
the Powers at Berlin, the work of emancipation had gone 
on too rapidly under the Russian victories, and intimated 
that there was a material significance in the Balkan range 
which should have been respected by those victorious armies: 
that at the northern spurs of that rocky boundary the great 
work should have halted and the inspiration have died out. 
The heroism which believed that God has not seamed the 
earth with mountain ranges to form barriers to freedom, and 
which climbed the rugged heights and threaded the perilous 
detiles through the snows of mid-winter and in the face of a 
desperate foe, was misguided and thrown away; was a vain 
and mad sacrifice upon an altar that had no God to accept 
it nor fire toconsume it. The offering was at least rejected 
by the Areopagus of the German capital, and its redeeming 
virtue denied to those to whom it was devoted. The sacri- 
fice, however, was not in vain. The answer may come later, 
but it will come surely. Political calculations cannot set 
bounds to moral conquest. The visible barriers staked out 
by selfish policy do not confine the spirit of freedom abroad 
in the air, nor is the love and thirst for liberty in a new-born 
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people to be measured out by a foreign tutelage. It is con- 
trary to all experience of history to suppose that the Bul- 
garians will restcontent with this partition of their heritage 
or the unequal fortunes of their race, or patient under the 
spectacle of their ultramontane brethren still galled by the 
presence if not by all the old oppressions of a hated and 
unchristian denomination. In this unnatural halt of the 
work of freedom we see the pledge of its completion. The 
sounds of it are already in the air, As the enjoyment of 
their recovered liberty revive the instincts and qualities of 
a sturdy race who have been mighty in the past and proved 
their quenchless love of freedom, and as they feel themselves 
reinvested with the dignity and animated by the strength of 
free men ; above all, as they drink again deep and freely of 
the old inspirations of Christian truth and privilege, that 
motive, so powerful in the past, will leave them no rest un- 
til their brethren are made full sharers of the priceless bless- 
ings. The old religious fervors which during long ages of 
oppression nerved them to do and to suffer, never quitting 
their hold upon the heart, never failing in their consolations 
under tyranny, nor altogether losing their light amid the 
gloom of misery, will find in them again the willing subjects 
of their powerful sway. ‘The temples they dared not even 
save from decay, much less beautify with loving reverence, 
will feel again the touch of their pious devotion. The native 
priesthood, no longer supplanted by hireling aliens, sent 
rather as a police than as a pastorate, will minister at the 
altars rebuilt in gladness, and watch their faithful with a 
shepherd’s care. The bells so long buried in the earth from 
the eyes and ears of their taskmasters, to whom their sound 
was hateful as the voice of a faith they held accursed, will 
again call them to free worship and remind them that their 
brethren are still under a rule that would drown the cross 
in the blood of its confessors. 

Thus the tide of Moslem conquest in Europe has begun 
again to recede. Servia and Roumania, once in this miserable 
bondage, are now free, and rank again among the Christian 
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kingdoms of the earth. What they were Bulgaria now is. 
What they are Bulgaria will be. These provinces one by 
one and each by degrees subjected and finally ground be- 
neath the heel of merciless Pacha rule, seem destined to 
feel a deliverance as gradual, as if a sudden emancipation 
would have thrown them into a dangerous delirium of lib- 
erty, even as a starved and fettered captive suddenly released 
needs control and a gradual restoration of his powers lest he 
should destroy himself in a glut of self-indulgence. But 
the blessings of such a merciful course of restoration for 
these longsuffering populations owe nothing to treaty- 
makers, whose level of vision lies beneath any such views 
even while they are ignorantly serving ends higher than 
their own. 

Whether the maimed and decrepit Turkish power will 
ever again so far renew its characteristic rule over its Cliris- 
tian subjects as to provoke another foreign intervention, will 
depend solely upon its opportunities. Treaties may fetter 
the action but they cannot change the principles nor the 
spirit of Mahommedanism, any more than the loss of its 
temporal power has destroyed the Papal theory and claim 
of universal authority for itself. The one is as essentially 
catholic in its pretensions as the other. God gave the earth 
to Islam as absolutely, in the convictions of the Mussulman, 
as Christ gave His Church, and in it the world, to 8. Peter 
and his successors at Rome in the creed of the Papist; and 
no signs of visible weakness or retrenchment of outward 
dominion can destroy in the one or in the other the founda- 
tion postulate of the system, or shake the faith of its devo- 
tees in its ultimate triumph. The one will point to the 
solitary Mahomet and his sword and millions of followers 
for his pledge, and to the Koran for his warrant. The 
other will point to the S. Peter of a mutilated Scripture 
and to the forged Decretals of a later age, with its wide 
dominion over the debauched conscience; and the faith of 
each in itself remains immovable. The one is as entirely a 
religion and as little of a nation, in any proper sense of the 
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word, as the other. The loss of a few provinces has not 
revised the Koran nor changed the nature of the Mussul- 
man, though treaties with him go broadly upon the opposite 
assumption. He will be true to his belief and to himself 
whenever he is left unrestrained. Bating a few extrava- 
gances of the lower passions, which defy any law of re- 
straint under all civilizations, the Turk has never been for 
the Christian rayah other than the Koran authorizes. Any 
administration of justice that would conform to the barest 
measure of the Christian rule must be to him a false 
equality, a fraud upon the Moslem rights, an invasion of the 
heritage of Islam and disobedience to the Koran. Honest 
Mussulmans will admit this and have often admitted it. In 
principle the Pasha rule in its worst forms is justified by 
Mahommedan law. In practice, and when exposed and 
held up to the condemnation of the world, it will be alleged 
to have exaggerated its sanctions. But such excesses are so 
natural a consequence of the creed which gives the Chiris- 
tian infidel to the bondage and ownership of the Mussulman 
believer, that wrong, cruelty and unbridled passion must 
ever mark, as they have always marked, the Turkish rule. 
The lusts and greed at Constantinople must drain the sup- 
plies for its filthy necessities from those whom in its remote 
dependencies Mahomet gave over as servants and ministers 
to these pleasures. If they will not believe they must serve 
the believer. Thus the Caliph will sell and the Pasha will 
buy the privilege of extorting by oppression, torture, spolia- 
tion and dishonor from those who are not recognized as 
owning themselves, much less lands and thie fruit of their 
labors, the profits of lust and avarice. Formerly the poor 
rayahs did not own the sons who were wanted to recruit 
the ranks of the Janizaries, to be trained into an army of 
disciplined murderers. Never have they owned their wives 
and daughters when they were wanted for dishonor and the 
pleasure of their tyrants. Nothing of all this is now changed 
but the opportunities. Modern civilization has influenced 
the Turkish Government no otherwise than to put restraints 
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upon its outrages against humanity in answer to the cries 
of its victims. It has held a long carnival of horrible 
cruelty under the eye and within the sound of Christian 
civilization; for it has taken centuries of piteous appeal and 
supplication to arouse the sympathies of the Christian world ; 
ages of mute suffering, broken by brief periods of desperate 
resistance and fierce outbursts of glorious heroism, to make 
a sluggish world hear the cause of justice and humanity. 
By force alone have the fangs of legalized savagery been 
loosened from the victims; to might only has it yielded its 
prey and slunk back unchanged in the path of its mediseval 
barbarism. There is no change in its nature or capabilities. 
It will continue to do, when it can, what it has always done 
in Europe, and is doubtless now doing where it can work 
undetected; what it is certainly doing in Asia Minor, ae- 
cording to the report of Baker Pasha, some while ago, and 
in very defiance of the British protectorate, though ever 
mouthing its promises of reform. Beneath the mantle of 
modern life and western civilization the spirit and instincts 
of a thousand years ago, and the hot fanaticism of the 
Asiatic Moslem glow in the Turk with dissimulated fervor 
and are fed by the unchanged habits of his existence. That 
dissimulation will smile away suspicion, his pride will erect 
itself unabashed, his patience will bend to necessity and his 
craft wait upon opportunity. These all serve him to hold 
his unnatural place in Europe and in the ranks of Christian 
Powers. While he can play off the interests and jealousies 
of Christian governments against each other he will so far 
make them the sérvants of lis designs and the supporters of 
his tottering rule. He will submit and cringe until he can 
spring again. He will promise without difficulty or limit, 
because no faith is to be kept with the unbeliever. Treaties 
with Christian Powers are to him so many opportunities for 
craft, so many respites from his fate, and so many occasions 
for profiting from the simplicity of those who believe in 
treaties or mean anything by their sign manual. The con- 
fidence of the Christian world he values at its worth in the 
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money markets of Europe, and its friendship at what it will 
serve him in coin or credulity. At bottom he is essentially 
barbarian ; lis religion makes him and keeps him barbarian. 
In proportion as he feels the touch and yields to the influ- 
ence of Christian civilization his Mahommedanism is threat- 
ened. The stern unitarianism of his creed, unrelieved, un- 
softened by any of the salutary influences which claim the 
subjection of man for his own good; the haughty inflexi- 
bility of a religion that will not stop to reason, but offers 
the Koran as the only escape from the sword—has never 
recognized any other missionary than the scimiter. 

Will the Christian apologists and supporters of the Turk- 
ish cause tell us by what alteration in the spirit and claims 
of this religion, which for twelve hundred years has been so 
cruelly consistent with itself, it has become possible for it 
to be gently tolerant, to sit down in peaceful fellowship and 
unprotesting intercourse with those whom for all these ages 
it has claimed to hold in just abhorrence; with whom it has 
been lawful to live only as the Southern planter lived with 
his slave property—upon the condition of their abject ser- 
vice? By what right have they believed, and still affect to 
believe, that the Ottoman Government will do that, more 
than in appearance, which it could not do without self-de- 
struction, execute promised reforms which imply unfaith- 
fulness to its religious creed, the only law of its existence ; 
which involves the abdication of claims to reign which 
would be a stepping-down publicly from a throne which it 
believes, if it believes anything, God set up in the earth for 
Mahomet and his successors? The Turk is right, and these, 
his misguided Christian defenders, are wrong. He is con- 
sistent, while they are true neither to their own creed nor 
to his. They abandon their own consistency as Christian 
believers while they defend him upon false issues. The 
Ottoman Government sees its own position more clearly 
than its friends, and will manage its difficulties as it can, by 
the use of every advantage drawn from the blunders of its 
advocates and from the self-interest of those who have spec- 
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ulated upon its fortunes. But it would be folly to suppose 
that it does not see the crisis which has been created for it, 
or is unable to read the language of events, or is blind to 
the fictions under which it is living. It has already been 
called to choose between a political and a religious life in 
Europe. It can no longer have both, and the semblance 
under which its old existence is prolonged stands only to 
serve the purposes of its supporters. It must hold the re- 
mainder of its European territory and dominion, as it might 
have kept the whole, at the expense of its creed, cease to be 
a religious sect and become a nation, or be true to its faith 
and retreat with it to the home of its origin. What the 
choice will be, what it must be, is already seen; it is already 
made. This was the issue of the late war, and for that 
reason it forms an epoch in history of which the Berlin 
Treaty will come to be read as a very imperfect description, 
a very unfaithful chronicle. For the same reason the mo- 
ment is favorable for recalling the facts summed up at that 
epoch. 

The choice just mentioned was, in substance if not in 
form, held before the Ottoman Government under every 
possible form of compromise, throughout the negotiations 
from the outbreak in Herzegovina to the Conference of 
Constantinople. By every art of Turkish diplomacy, by 
every device of its supple mind, by every delay of its fertile 
craft, the issue was evaded. When at last the agile Mus- 
sulman was brought to bay and confronted with an agree- 
ment between its friends and its foes, forming an ultimatum 
which represented the least possible concession to the clamor 
of an outraged Christian world, and calling upon him to 
conform his rule over his Christian subjects to the laws of 
Christian civilization and humanity, he saw the choice to be 
inevitable. He was asked to sign the death-warrant of his 
political or of his religious sway in Europe. They could 
not be separated. Moslem law under Christian administra- 
tion would be a contradiction. Christian law under Turkish 
rule was equally an impossibility. Such a divided kingdom 
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could not stand. It would be organizing a conflict of oppo- 
site principles, and asked a surrender at once of the whole 
theory and sanction of the Moslem rule. This was the 
real question at Constantinople, and the Ottoman Govern- 
ment could have but one answer. Its decision might lose 
it its European dominions, but they were as nothing in the 
face of its religion, of a creed which owns the homage of the 
hundreds of millions of Asia and Africa. In that decision 
it looked for its inspiration not to the West, to the bristling 
bayonets of its menacing Powers, not to the cherished min- 
arets of the Moslem home on the Bosphorus, but to the 
Mecca of its origin, of its sanctions, of its worship. For 
such an inspiration the Powers represented in that Assem- 
bly had no terrors; to such a faith every present necessity- 
bent in sacrifice and every fear was lost in devotion. Let 
us render justice to the Mussulman, and believe that when 
the Ottoman representative haughtily bowed the Western 
Delegates from the Conference Chamber and politely bade 
them tell their governments that his master would rule his 
dominions after his own conscience and will, he made the 
choice and accepted the consequences as a true son of Ma- 
homet, and not upon political caleulations or upon the 
chances of war. The issue was thus narrowed; it became 
necessarily a religious one. Six great Powers had on one 
side represented the cause of Christian liberty and common 
humanity. They demanded redress and reform upon Chris- 
tian not upon Moslem principles. The answer to this was 
plainly either submission, or else refusal upon Mussulman 
principles. That it was not mainly or largely a political 
question became apparent when the combined Powers de- 
clined to foree their arbitration upon Turkey. They had 
been compelled to action by public sentiment. They had 
treated the question rather asa moral than as a political one, 
and when their action failed as a moral arbitration there 
was not enough of political necessity to justify, in their 
view, the enforcement of their will. They had done enough 
for sentiment, broad, deep, earnest and expectant as it 
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was, and as imperious as the justice and humanity it rep- 
resented. 

The victory remained with the Turk—with infidelity, 
tyranny, oppression and wrong. The heel of fanatical 
Moslem cruelty was left upon the neck of the Christian 
rayah, and Christianity refused to be as strong to save as 
Islam was to crush and destroy. Mercy, the mercies of a 
boasted Christian faith, proved weaker at Constantinople 
than self-interest at Derlin a year later. British religion 
quailed and refused its mission there; British interests 
found sagacity and vigor here for its political aims when 
they were challenged, and a will that bore down all opposi- 
tion while it selfishly shaped a situation made by a war 
which it had watched with cynical coldness, and set limits 
to a freedom for the oppressed which it had contributed 
nothing to gain. It will be hard to justify, by any argu- 
ments that have yet been found, England’s recent treatment 
of this question of the East; to find in it any resemblance 
to those principles which have built up and fortified her 
own political liberties. The cause brought before her has 
not been judged upon any principles so noble, nor by any 
principles at all. The yard-stick of British self-interest has 
been applied to a great moral question. In dealing with it 
England has not been true to anything in herself or in her 
traditions, so much as to her inherent spirit of domination 
and her fondness for the argument of gros batadlons, which 
has long outlived the batai/lions themselves, If, therefore, 
in this business she has not greatly tarnished the glory she 
had and claims as an expounder and supporter of civil lib- 
erty and Christian institutions, she is at least without that 
which she might have gathered, and which would have be- 
fitted her better than any other nation. It belongs now of 
right to another, to whom in the blindness of her suspicions 
she disallows it. 

Russia could not accept the view of the other Powers as 
to her own obligations. That which was the duty of all 
she felt was the duty of each, and the failure of others did 
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not acquit her of individual duty. She had relations to 
this question, moreover, which would not permit her to 
hand, like the other Powers, the wronged and suppliant pop- 
ulations back to renewed servitude and suffering. To the 
common obligations of humanity which the others had 
found too weak for more than words, she had ties to these 
oppressed races which struck their roots deep into the past 
and drank of the same sources that fed her own national 
life. They were the same that made the hereditary feud 
between her and Turkey and had often brought them into 
conflict. Panslavism, as we ordinarily understand the word, 
does not describe this tie nor supply inspirations such as 
impelled Russia to her vast sacrifices of blood and treasure 
in the late war. It was not a purely Slave sentiment which 
made §S. Petersburg vocal with rejoicings over the emanci- 
pation of millions of Christian people on the Danube, and 
celebrated on the anniversary of that of the serfs in Russia 
itself. There is no such inherent necessity or virtue in that 
sentiment as would drive Russia, according to the common 
notion, to a quixotic championship all over the world of pos- 
sible Slave traditions. The Slave origin and affinities of the 
populations of European Turkey are too remote, too partial, 
too much mixed with other elements to form of themselves 
a bond strong enough to supply an enthusiasm such as would 
alone account for the part Russia has ever claimed in shap- 
ing their fortunes and destinies. There has been an abund- 
ance of reckless and ignorant assertions upon this subject, 
having no more intelligent basis than the wild guesses and 
superficial information of newspaper war correspondents. 
It served for a time the purposes of an angry suspicion 
and violent tirade. But they who have been in Russia and 
mingled with the different classes of its society, especially 
during the war, are better informed. Such a theory found 
as little countenance in the army at the seat of war as in 
S. Petersburg or Moscow. Neither has the subsequent 
course of the Russian Government in the emancipated ter- 
ritories sustained it. If Slave sympathies, Slave ambitions, 
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Slave empire were the moving causes of the war, Russia has 
little ground for satisfaction in its results, and has strangely 
labored to perfect the work of her own defeat in such aims, 
since she has done and is doing as much as any other Power 
to nurse a spirit of political liberty and independence where 
her arms have wrouglit deliverance. She is contributing to 
build up institutions that will reject any undue influence on 
her part in the destinies of the country. Bulgaria has 
shown no disposition to submit her fortunes to the direction 
of her deliverer, who is doing for her what has been com- 
pleted for Roumania and Servia, and is strangely disappoint- 
ing, under the fostering care of Russia herself, any expecta- 
tions of a supposed Panslavism. Yet that Russia gained 
substantially her object in the war, few are hardy enough 
to deny. That the Berlin revision of her treaty with Tur- 
key at Stefano left her work complete, even while wrong- 
fully delaying some of its inevitable results, is beyond 
question. What she fought for she achieved, by whatever 
name we describe it. If it was the breaking of the Turkish 
power in Europe, that is broken beyond all possibility of 
restoration. Vanquished, dismembered, shrunken, withered, 
bankrupt, hemmed in by a pressing and extinguishing civi- 
lization, she owes her respite from summary banishment 
from Europe to the protection and tutelage of England, with 
the connivance of the other Powers. Her prolonged exist- 
ence is not self-maintained, but tolerated and guaranteed 
by the Berlin compact. Abandoned by the Treaty Powers 
and the selfish policy which combines them for her outward 
protection and the propping up of her internal decay, she 
would perish before the rapid advance of an avenging fate. 
She lives only to declare her own decrepitude, dependence 
and political vassalage, either to die upon the hands of her 
nurses or become the sport of their selfish designs. To this 
living death the last struggle has reduced her, and so far as 
such a blight of barbarism and destruction of a remorseless 
tyranny is a blessing, the world owes it to Russia alone. 

If it was the cause of humanity and common mercy that 
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Russia espoused, this was surely blessed in her hands. 
Millions of our fellow-creatures were rescued from wretch- 
edness the most hopeless and sufferings the most eruel. 
There is no form of persecution, robbery, torture, dishonor 
and degradation which the Christian subjects of Turkey 
had not for ages and down to the time of this last war en- 
dured under the rule of the Crescent. It is not permitted 
either to pen or pencil to describe the horrible ingenuity of 
the torment which a fanatical cruelty devised in the use of 
its fiendish power, and the world must, after all the revolt- 
ing details that have been spread before it, still remain 
ignorant of what cannot be told, for the obscenities of Mos- 
lem thought furnished suggestions for its cruelty. To lift 
the heavy and prolonged curse of such barbarous tyranny 
and dry the eyes of such inexpressible misery was surely a 
holy mission for any people, and itself a sufficient warrant 
for any arm to which God had given the needful strength. 
If this describes the motive and the work of Russia in the 
late war, to her belong its praise and glory under God, 
and to her is due the gratitude of Christendom. 
Russia not only did it alone, but did it under the menac- 
ying suspicions and trammeling hindrances of England and 
the other Powers, proving that there was something in her 
inspirations which could brave their opposition and teach 
them, rude as she is in the arts of Western civilization, a 
lesson in its higher duties. She is therefore entitled to full 
credence for the motive declared at the outset, and consist- 
ently exhibited throughout the war. This may be generally 
described as the bond of coreligion with the oppressed pop- 
ulations, keeping alive through ages a strong sympathy 
which upon purely ethnical grounds would have early died 
out, and acting powerfully upon the religious element which 
is the strongest in the Russian nature. The statement is 
comprehensive, and it would require more pages than can 
here be employed to elaborate and sustain it. But even 
thus condensed it will surprise only those who have not 
studied the Russian character nor observed the ever present 
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force of this dominating influence throughout the late 
struggle. Nor is it discredited by the absence among the 
Russians of an equally marked purity of manners and god-— 
liness of life. A powerful religious sentiment does not 
necessarily produce sanctity of life, and this remark is even 
more true when applied to masses than in individuals. Our 
life never so answers to our faith, even while we are offer- 
ing the costliest sacrifices upon its altar. It was in a rude 
age of turbulence and corrupt manners, when war and 
violence were distracting Europe, when society was unor- 
ganized and civil liberty a dream, that the religious fervor 
of the Crusades spread over the seething mass of contend-| 
ing elements, hushing all ordinary strifes, absorbing all 
interests, and subduing all passions. For more than two 
centuries this powerful religious sentiment held its sway, 
pacifying national animosities that had raged for centuries. 
Jealousies of kings were reconciled, and intrigues of ambi- 
tion disappeared. Nearly two millions of lives were sacri- 
ficed at its bidding. Governments were neglected, finances 
exhausted, countries depopulated, and no sacrifice was 
thought too great for the cause. No wars were ever so 
popular as these, while they were the most disastrous and 
the most unselfish. But the cross upon the breast of the 
Crusader, who had sold all his substance to furnish him 
forth to the holy quest, did not make him a saint in manners 
orconduct. Lawlessness and violence still yarked him. 
He offered his nature, such as it was, with noth@g holier in 
it than the fiery zeal which flamed forth in fury against the 
enemies of the cross and the desecrators of its holy places, 
But he returned to feel in the society which his rude devo- 
tion had helped to calm and leaven with a new influence, 
the benign reaction upon himself, however slight and 
unperceived, of his faith and sacrifice. Man can be a huge 
self-contradiction under all civilizations. It is not necessary 
to pause here to reconcile this apparent anomaly of the Rus- 
sian character. It must be judged upon its own grounds 
and from its own point of view. The judgment will leave 
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the facts just as they have been stated, and they will fur- 
nish the only true light upon the inspirations of the late 
war, in a people who could have had no other than the 
avowed motive strong enough to account for the vast sacri- 
fices freely laid upon the altar of its purpose. These, to 
one who beheld them and saw the spirit of personal devo- 
tion which burned with a self-consuming ardor in giving to 
them every bright form of holy charity, bear unanswerable 
witness to the meaning and end of them all. 

This paper is not an apology for Russia; she needs none. 
It is only an attempt to set in relief the main facts of the 
late “settlement” of the Eastern Question, in a manner that 
may afford some help in following the uneasy movements 
which seem likely to give early proof of the short-lived 
wisdom of the Berlin compact. It is well for nations to 
observe some semblance of consistency in judging: one 
another, and to bring their mutual accusations with clean 
hands before the equity court of public opinion. The pop- 
ular notion of Russia in England, where she is claimed to 
be best understood, certainly the most feared, is that of a 
voracious political octopus, with one tentacle stretching 
toward India and another toward Constantinople, having 
an insatiate greed of territory without intelligent refer- 
ence to its uses or advantages, and with as little judgment 
as to her own powers of convenient digestion. This terri- 
torial monster is supposed to have no climatic fitness nor 
patrimoniafMttachments; no powerful national instincts 
binding him with patriotic traditions to the home and habits 
of his race. It is assumed that the Russian can as readily 
transfer the seat of his empire to the Oxus or the Bos- 
phorus as to fix it upon the Moskva or the Neva; that this 
terrible Ishmael, not having yet staked out finally the con- 
fines of his dominions nor definitively planted his throne, is 
a menace to the peace and prosperity of the world. This is 
certainly a formidable sketch to hold before the popular 
view asa disturber of modern civilization. But it does not 
disturb that same imagination to see another race powerfully 
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planted and represented in all the five divisions of the earth, 
or to have noted the interesting fact that the world was on 
the verge of a mighty war, as a sequel to the last, because 
the British mind was agitated by perils to its own five- 
footed empire in the results of the last struggle, and was 
induced to keep the peace by some modest additions to its 
own rule and a considerable strengthening of its own power. 
Its new post in Cyprus was a comfortable lodgment in a 
position favorable for any advantages to be reaped there- 
after in the fortunes of Egypt or for the creation of a new 
India in Africa. Nor did the world take alarm at its speedy 
breaking of the peace to wall in more securely its Indian 
Empire against the Russian vice of self-extension. Thus 
the Berlin Treaty Powers have not been idle in proving 
that aggressive proclivities and a disposition for believing; 
that others possess territory it needs for its own purposes 
and better uses are not peculiar to Russia; that she is not 
alone in a restless desire to make her present boundaries a 
little more secure by advances in various directions and by 
absorptions of territory without excessive sensibility on the 
score of justice. The ideas of retreat and retrenchment 
belong as little to the one as to the other, so that reiteration 
of these reproaches against her northern neighbor would fit ‘ 
some other lips better than those of England. What it 
concerns the world to note is the ponderous and unwieldy 
action of this Berlin machinery in following the dexterous 
windings of the supple Turk, and that the scope of his 
movements and the circle of his obedience, as well as of his 
freedom, is measured by the leash held by his accepted mas- 
ter and protector, the British Power. To that he is in 
pawn ; to that he must play something more than watchdog 
upon the Bosphorus, and the service he has accepted as the 
price of his political tenure leaves him that illusion of lib- 
erty which is enough for the sordid aims of his existence. 
Of what he possesses in enjoyment he will yield only as he 
is forced, as in the late sullen surrender of Greece. What 
he retains he will devour in quiet and secret after his own 
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unchanged instincts, until purposes higher than all these 
political machinations shall be ripe, and the rotten fabric of 
obsolete barbarism fall about his ears and drive him for 
shelter where he will no longer offend civilized ideas and 
institutions by his contact. Combined demonstrations of 
foree against him have henceforth become a farce. Here- 
after he is only a stake for the play of others. Their gam- 
ing over him can alone make him dangerous to the world, 
and enable him to prolong his secret tyrannies over his 
Christian subjects. The Western world will be finally rid 
of him only when he can no longer be thus used, and when 
even the shamelessness of treaties can no longer hold to- 
gether what God’s truth and its offspring civilization are 
daily more and more londly declaring to be eternally asun- 
der, and treaty-makers be forced to admit the long, disas- 
trous and unnatural hold of the Turk upon his European 
conquests, among the fairest portions of the Christian’s 
heritage, to be completely and finally broken. 


W. O. Lamson. 
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MONG the innumerable tributes called forth by the 

death of Dr. Pusey, there has been a general unanim- 
ity of high appreciation which may well go far to atone, 
after the usual fashion, for the lavish abuse poured out on 
him during his long life. Even the bitterest of his invet- 
erate opponents—while unable entirely to contradict their 
habitual condemnation of his theology—have been com- 
pelled to say such honorable things concerning his piety, his 
learning, his patience, his courage, and so forth, that the 
feeble echo of their old condemnations rather sounds like 
unwilling praise than like their ancient and settled rancor. 
The far greater number of these notices have been lauda- 
tory in the extreme. But even in the best of them there 
has seemed to me something wanting. There has been too 
much freshness of memory as to the little and local inci- 
dents of his career, and too little of a calm measurement of 
his life-work as a whole. The writers seem to have been 
living too near the foot of the mountain to be able to under- 
stand the greatness of its entire outline as seen from afar. 
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And some of the peculiarities of English society strike us 
very strangely here in America. In the London Guardian 
there has been a correspondence as to what was the opinion 
of Dr. Pusey’s theology entertained by the late Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce. Now there can be no dispute as to 
the remarkable work done by Bishop Wilberforce. As a 
preacher, a popular orator, a skillful debater and shrewd 
parliamentarian ; as the chief instrament in the wonderful 
revival of Convocation after its sleep of a century and a 
half; as a Bishop whose indefatigable energy and industry 
has revolutionized the whole scale of Episcopal work in 
England, and has done much to push the colonial Episco- 
pate to its present astonishing development; as a prelate 
whose tact and magnetic impulse was felt as a living power 
in the Church of England for more than the quarter of a 
century: as all this, and much more of the practical, pop- 
ular and administrative sort, all acknowledge Bishop Wil- 
berforce to have been great. But as to theology—it cer- 
tainly was not his forte; and to speak of him in the same 
breath with Dr. Pusey is rather amusing. The strongest 
element of Wilberforce’s influence was the popular convic- 
tion that he was devoted to the accomplishment of the 
objects of that great School of which Pusey was the 
acknowledged head. And as to theology, I am free to say 
that posterity—if it brings the two men into comparison at 
all—will think it much more important to ask what Pusey 
thought of Wilberforce, than what Wilberforce thought 
about Pusey. 

Our English friends, as I have said, seem to be too much 
tangled up among the foot-hills as yet to be able to measure 
the vast outline of the majestic mountain. The full mate- 
rials for the information of the judgment will not, indeed, 
be accessible to all until the appearance of his “ Life” by 
Canon Liddon—and all must rejoice that such a noble task 
has fallen into such competent hands. But even now we 
are, on this side of the water, sufficiently far from the 
foot-hills to get a glimpse, at least, of the great whole; and 
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we shall speak with that confidence which, in such a matter, 
results naturally from viewing so great an object from a 
sufiicient distance. 

On the whole, then, Edward Bouverie Pusey was, simply 
and absolutely, the greatest man yet produced by the An- 
glican Chureh from the first planting of Christianity in 
Great Britain until now. I might carry this declaration 
further, to take in several other branches of the Church 
besides the Anglican. But I wish to be moderate. I am 
moderate. And now fora brief sketch of the proof. 

This proof we shall find to be cumulative in its character. 
It might be possible, in some of his many spheres of activity, 
to find some competitor for some one department or other 
of his excellence ; but when they are all combined, and we 
seek a parallel for the entire combination, we seek in vain. 

First, as to his learning. In this it was not possible that 
his vast stores of erudition should have been accumulated in 
any previous age of the Church, for the simple reason that 
they did not then exist. No competent scholar can deny 
the immense services rendered by the destructive school of 
biblical critics in Germany and elsewhere. No previous 
age had such enemies to combat, or such treasures to use 
aright. Ad true and real learning must, sooner or later, 
strengthen the Word of Truth, and enable us to understand 
better its depth, its wisdom, its infinitely wonderful blend- 
ing of the Divine and the human—a blending so wondrously 
mysterious that it seems almost another Incarnation, by 
which God the Werd has become incarnate of the Holy 
Ghost through that which we call Inspiration. Now at the 
very opening of his manhood, Dr. Pusey, by his studies in 
Germany, was brought face to face with that astonishingly 
perverse scholarship which has exhausted every possible 
combination of ingenuity, acuteness, research and mutual 
contradiction in attempting to overthrow the Divine char- 
acter of Holy Scripture, and to reduce the inspired Books to 
the merely human level of Hebrew classics and Jewish an- 
tiquities. Dr. Pusey made himself perfectly familiar with 
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the whole of this ever-changing literature of destructive 
criticism. All that was of true value in it—and there is 
very much—was by him used, and generously acknowledged. 
Its irrational absurdities, however, at the same time were 
exposed, and its contradictions and assumptions were shown 
up with so much freedom and force, that now and then the 
criticism is condensed into wit ; and the only specimens of 
jesting to be found in all Dr. Pusey’s works are at the 
expense of these crooked and most solemnly pretentious 
enemies of Holy Scripture. 

Another branch of modern learning, inaccessible in an- 
cient days, is in the field of Natural Science, which is gen- 
erally supposed to be as remote as possible from Dr. Pusey’s 
ordinary range of studies. But that ordinary range really 
included everything that had any bearing on the true inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture ; and when natural history was 
needed, it came as freely into his net as any other kind of 
fish. As asample, only look at the breadth and -thorough- 
ness of his research into the natural history of the locust, 
in his explanation of the marked prophecy of Joel (Com- 
mentary on the Minor Prophets). He seems to have ex- 
hausted every treatise or source of information about locusts, 
the number of their varieties, the stages of existence that 
each locust goes through, the quarters whence they come 
and whither they go, and all about them. The vast num- 
ber of books of travel in Eastern lands which he refers to 
is surprising. The only part of locust history which he has 
left untouched is our American experience with “ grass- 
hoppers” at the West; but he is not to blame for that, for 
our troubles with the “ hoppers” have all been since that 
commentary on the Book of Joel was published. So im- 
portant was this feature of modern science in Dr. Pusey’s 
opinion, that the appearance of Part IT. of the Commentury 
on the Minor Prophets was delayed for several weeks in 
order to prosecute thoroughly an inquiry as to whether 
destructive earthquakes were or were not frequent in 
Palestine. 
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While modern criticism and modern science were thus 
conscientiously and thoroughly utilized, every one is aware 
of Dr. Pusey’s singular familiarity with scriptural and 
patristic lore—this being so notorious, and so universally 
conceded, that it needs the less to be dwelt on here, though 
we shall allude to it again presently. A very uncommon 
field of research, however,—one that alone is enough of work 
for a life-time,—is among the Rabbinical writings. And 
here we not only find him an adept, by abundant evidence, 
passim, in all his commentaries; but there is a special 
proof in his learned Preface to the thick volame of “ The 
Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah according to the Jewish Inter- 
preters.” The preparation of the volume itself, indeed, 
was undertaken at Dr. Pusey’s suggestion and request, and 
was gontinued in consultation with him. And his * Intro- 
duction” of thirty-tive pages presents us with such a con- 
densation of learning on the subject of the relation of Juda- 
ism to Christianity, and Hebrew Rabbinical literature, that 
one would think his entire life had been devoted to that one 
branch of study. 

When, from the consideration of his learning, I pass on 

to the use which he made of it in his writings, there is a 
wide world opened before me, into which it is impossible 
fully to enter. In the first place, a// his publications, from 
first to last, are devoted to religion and the Church. He 
has not once published anything outside of this consecrated 
circle. Nor has he attempted either poetry or music, even 
in connection with the Church. But what a world of in- 
dustry and indefatigable labor is shown in the mere ist of 
his published works, which would fill whole pages of this 
Review! First in importance are his labors in explanation 
and defense of the Word of God. Early in the Oxford 
Movement the leaders in it showed how truly they were 
devoted to Holy Scripture by projecting a commentary, 
which was to extend to the entire Bible. The plan was 
interrupted by various casualties; but to it we owe, besides 
other works, the admirable volumes of Isaac Williams on 
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the Gospels and the Apocalypse, and Dr. Pusey’s invaluable 
commentary on the Minor Prophets—the best, by far, that 
now exists in any language. And his mighty volume of 
“ Lectures on the Book of Daniel ” are due to the same, al- 
though worked out in a somewhat different manner. This 
is the most overwhelming defeat given in our day to the 
destructive school of crities, and given on their own chosen 
battle-ground: for if the Book of Daniel is gennine, it is 
impossible to deny the existence of such a thing as Prophecy. 
Dr. Pusey intended, also, to give a commentary on Isaiah ; 
and it is to be hoped that among his papers the materials 
which he gathered together for this purpose will be found 
in a form available for publication. 

Next after the Bible, his labors in the Patristic field were 
most remarkable, that long list of volumes of the Oxfor« 
edition of The Fathers containing not only much of his 
own work, but showing still more surprisingly the degree 
to which he was able to infuse his own enthusiasm into the 
minds of so many learned co-laborers. The most conspicu- 
ous proof of the triumph of the Patristic movement, which 
Dr. Pusey did so much to create and foster, is to be found 
in the “ Ante-Nicene Christian Library,” published by the 
Clarks, in Edinburgh. Dr. Pusey’s labors, and those of 
his helpers, had been so successful in leavening the public 
mind with a taste for such things, that Preshytercan pub- 
lishers in Presbyterian Scotland found that it would pay to 
produce a long series of volumes of that kind of literature! 

The Patristic strength and flavor which pervades all his 
writings first appeared prominently in his connection with 
the famous Zracts for the Times. Of the three distin- 
guished names chiefly connected with those Tracts—Pusey, 
Keble and Newman—it is now easy enough to understand 
why Newman commonly spoke of Pusey as Ouéyas—* The 
Great.” Keble’s sermon at the assizes may have been the 
beginning of the Oxford Movement, and Newman may 
have been by far the most active and efficient in pushing 
on the earlier stages of its exciting growth; but neither of 
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them was capable of doing the vast work that was done by 
Pusey. Keble, by his exquisite poetic gift, was a most val- 
uable connection with public sentiment and popular litera- 
ture both in and out of the Church, intertwining himself, 
modestly and unconsciously, around the popular heart in so 
sweet and tender a way, that it was useless even to attempt 
to make Aém an object of general suspicion or hatred. Al- 
though he was in perfect theological accord with Pusey, and 
at distant intervals took his part boldly in such burning 
questions as Zract No. 90, and Eucharistical Adoration, 
and the Cheyne trial in Scotland, and the usurping despot- 
ism of the Judicial Committee in England, and the like, 
yet, compared with Pusey, he was as the light field-piece 
in relation to the heaviest siege artillery. The mere glanc- 
ing of the eye over the catalogue of the published works 
of both would settle the question—were it possible to raise 
a question serious]y—between the two men. There was not 
weight enough or strength enough in Keble to do the work 
that Pusey did, both in his own person and in his singular 
influence on others. 

Had Newman remained in the Church of England there 
might have been more room for a question as between 
Pusey and himself. Of the intensely personal magnetism 
so remarkable in Newman, Pusey had hardly a trace. That 
power of personal endearment which drew men’s hearts to 
him as the magnet draws the little fragments of iron, made 
Newman the real visible focus of the Movement until he 
left us. Even that did not «nd it. While the Romeward 
tendency of his influence ceased (or nearly so) with the im- 
mediate secession that followed him, the personal affection 
and devotion remained unchanged ; and there is little doubt 
that, this day, he is more honestly admired and loved in the 
Church of Engiand than in the Church of Rome. He has 
indeed been made a Cardinal by Pope Leo XIII. But it 
seems to have been done chiefly as a means of publishing 
to the English religious world the extraordinary difference 
of theological tone between the present infallible Pope 
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and his late infallible predecessor. During the protracted 
reign of Pius IX. Newman was thought to be almost 
“under the ban;” and the freedom with which he wrote 
about the Jesuits as being “a violent and aggressive fac- 
tion” not only accounted for it, but showed that they can 
never make him as thorough-going a Romanist as Manning 
is, no matter what dignities they may shower upon his de- 
clining years. 

It was the constant saying of Pusey that “ Dear Newman 
was driven out of the Church of England by the Bishops.” 
No matter what his brilliance or attractiveness might be, he 
had not the gift of stability. He had been trained ina 
Low-Church atmosphere, and had been one of those who 
contributed to start the ecord newspaper as the organ of 
that party. Finding the distinctive principles of that party 
to be untenable, he had begun to change, and went on and 
on, realizing that he had a principle of change within him- 
self, and looking always to something outside to which he 
might cling, or on which he might lean, for that stability 
which he had not within. He looked up to his own 
Bishop—who in a mild and feeble way favored the move- 
ment—as his divinely appointed guide. And when, at 
last, yielding to the general storm, his own Bishop violated 
his pledged promise, and “charged” like the rest against 
Tract No. 90, poor Newman felt that his last reliance was 
gone, and that there was no place left in the Church of 
England where he could do honest work for her. Even so, 
it was several years before he could wean himself so far as 
to say “ Farewell.” 

His going severed completely his intimacy with his old 
friends, but could do nothing toward diminishing their 
friendship for one another. And here is one secret of the 
hold that these three men have obtained upon the religious 
world. In other parts of Church History it is not an extra- 
ordinary thing to find a great man with his friends and fol- 
lowers. But it is very rare to find two great men who 
were loving friends to each other; and rarest of all is it to 
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find three. Every such friendship adds the tenderness of 
human love and sympathy, and strengthens greatly the hold 
of such characters upon all the ages that come after. When 
are we ever weary of the love between 8. Basil the Great 
and 8. Gregory Nazianzen? or of that between S. Ambrose 
and 8. Augustine? or of that between Hooker and Saravia ¢ 

And now, in the head and front of the great Catholic 
Revival, we find these three,—all great, though Pusey was 
clearly chief among the three,—whose intense yet manly 
love for each other remained unbroken during their whole 
lives. No one of them subordinated his conscience to his 
friendship. No matter how erroneous his decision might 
be, Newman tore himself from his friends and from his be- 
loved Oxford, seeing neither for many, many years. When, 
after this long separation, Newman came to Keble’s house, 
where Pusey was at the time, and Keble himself came to 
the door, both were so altered by years that neither recog- 
nized the other. Can anything be more touching than this 
separation in obedience to conscience, when all the while 
the dear old personal affection was as strong as ever? 
While so long parted, Pusey still kept Newman’s likeness 
beside his working-table—a likeness taken while he was 
yet in the Church of England, and representing him in 
surplice and hood, and never spoke the word * Newman ” 
without the word “dear” before it. This strong human 
love, binding together thvee such men, during three such 
lives, will embalm their fragrant memory in the sympathies 
of countless generations yet to come. 

And what shall I say of the Movement itself? It 
were, perhaps, enough to say, that in its earlier stages it 
had the unanimous condemnation of the Anglican Episco- 
pate, and that forty years later it had the equally unani- 
mous approval of the same Anglican Episcopate. A 
stronger testimony to its necessity and its success could not 
well be given. And yet the very magnitude of the work 
appalls the mind, and compels the acknowledgment of the 
impossibility of doing it justice. 
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At the beginning of the Movement in 1833 the Church 
of the Living God was too generally regarded merely as 
“The Establishment.” In the plenitude of its supposed 
power the British Parliament had just suppressed ten Epis- 
copal Sees in Ireland at one fell swoop. This woke up the 
Church from her slumbers. The “ Gospel of the Awaken- 
ing” was simply the old fundamental truth, that the 
Church derived her historic existence and her spiritual 
powers from Christ and His Apostles, and not from the 
British Parliament, and that what Christ had given no 
parliament or parliamentary courts could ever take away. 
The individual members of the Episcopate—having been 
nominated to their Sees by the civil power—were the last 
to see the full bearings of this Divine truth, and some of 
them have eyes that, as yet, are only so far open that they 
are beginning to “see men as trees walking.” But the Di- 
vine Life in the Church; the abiding Presence and Guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost the Comforter; the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture; the supernatural grace of the Sac- 
raments; the grace given through all the ordinances of 
the Church; the Divine authority of the Episcopate ; 
the indefeasible obligation of all the ecumenical defini- 
tions of the Faith; the essential principles of the Church 
as a Kingdom, deriving all its spiritual authority from 
Christ, the King; the essence of Worship as the homage 
paid to the King, and the increase in the dignity, beauty 
and earnestness of public worship, because of the Real 
Presence of the King to receive that worship; and along 
with this the astonishing revival of church architecture and 
decoration, church musie and hymnology, frequency of ser- 
vices, especially of the Holy Eucharist; the restoration of 
vestments, lights and incense, and everything of Old 
Church usage that can give “glory and beauty” to that Di- 
vine Mystery: all these, and much more of the same sort, 
are contained in that Catholic Revival which began with 
Tue Turee about fifty years ago. 

At that time the entire Anglican Episeopate numbered 
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only 67 Bishops. Mainly as the result of the Catholic Re- 
vival it has in less than fifty years increased to 215 Bishops. 
They are scattered from New Zealand at the south to the Arc- 
tie Circle of the north, and in all the continents of the globe. 
And the subdivision of overgrown dioceses at home is now 
beginning to take place, as well as the founding of new sees 
in the ends of the earth. It is true that the distinctive 
fullness of the Catholic Revival has not been equally felt 
in every part of this vast work—has perhaps not been 
equally felt in any two parts of it, and fully felt in not 
even one. And yet the peculiar life and energy that ren- 
dered the magnificent result possible came mainly from that 
one fountain. 

Nothing is more silly than the attempt to draw a line be- 
tween the Old Tractarian party on the one hand, as exempli- 
tied in the personal practice of Dr. Pusey in the choir of 
Oxford Cathedral, which is now declared to be ‘all right,” 
and is recognized as having a historic position and an inde- 
feasible possession in the Church of England; and the Rit- 
ualists on the other hand, who are said to be entirely dis- 
tinct from the Old Tractarians, to be all wrong, and not to 
be entitled to any position in the Church of England—cer- 
tainly not under the delusive pretense of identity with the 
Old Tractarians. It is true that neither Keble nor Pusey 
ever wore albe and chasuble, or “ celebrated” in the “ Ritn- 
alistic” way; and it is also true that Newman had, if pos- 
sible, even less taste for those things than either of the 
others. But it is also true that if Dr. Pusey himself had 
settled down to work in the East End of London, and had 
there done his work in precisely the same way which was 
his wont in Oxford Cathedral, he never would have aecom- 
plished the striking results that Father Lowder wrought 
there, or that Mr. Mackonochie wrought in Baldwin’s Gar- 
dens. And Dr. Pusey was great enough to recognize the 
fact that it was necessary that right principles should be 
embodied in visible forms, before the uneducated mass of 
mankind can be expected to take them in. While in its 
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earlier career Tractarianism was mainly current among the 
cultivated and retined, its later career of Ritualism has 
made it a power among the common people. “The Church 
of England Workingmen’s Association” is a phenomenon 
that no one could have dreamed of thirty years ago. It is 
a reality now. And the Ritualistic movement must go on 
and take hold of the working masses, or they will be left to 
Moody and Sankey or the Salvation Army. So clearly 
did Dr. Pusey recognize this, that again and again at criti- 
cal moments of the warfare against Ritualism he openly 
avowed the édentity of the two movements, and the neces- 
sity of the latter to complete the work of the former. 
They are as closely connected as the flower and the fruit. 
He identified himself with the English Church Union as 
one of its vice-presidents, and that is the great organization 
which has defended the Ritualists in all the attempts made 
to deprive them, through the ignorance and injustice of the 
secular courts, of those rights which are clearly theirs by 
the written law of both “Church and Realm.” He further 
identified himself by coming out repeatedly under his own 
name as the champion of their rights. And the last public 
act of his life was the indignant correction of a low and 
dirty slander, uttered against the Rev. 8S. F. Green while 
immured in Lancaster Jail “for conscience’ sake”—thus 
manifesting his tender sympathy for the Ritualistie con- 
fessor to the very end. 

In the progress of the Catholic Revival there were some 
particular parts of it which were specially indebted to Dr. 
Pusey, and any one of which would have been a great life- 
work for any other man. 

First, as to the Sacramental System of the Church. 
Something very like Zwinglianism had taken possession of 
“the Protestant mind” of England, ineluding a large por- 
tion of the Low Church party. Dr. Pusey led the attack 
upon this. In the Zracts for the Times, and in other pub- 
lieations, he vindicated Baptismal Regeneration as unques- 
tionably the true teaching of Holy Scripture, the Fathers 
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and the Prayer Book. He then went on to set forth the 
highest and purest voice of Antiquity concerning the other 
great Sacrament. A sermon on this subject led to his sus- 
pension for three years from preaching in the University 
pulpit. Without losing heart or temper, he quietly waited 
until the three years were over, and then—without a word 
of complaint, recrimination or controversy—began again 
just where he had left off, on the same subject, just as if 
nothing had happened. And nobody tried that on Aim 
again, though time after time he invited the “ Persecution 
Society (Limited)” to bring suit against him rather than 
against some poor parish priest who could not afford it. 
The invitation, however, was never accepted. To select 
only those who, it was supposed, would be too poor or too 
weak to resist was the magnanimous course of the ** Persecu- 
tion Society (Limited).” His ponderous treatises, demon- 
strating what is the teaching of the Fathers, and what is the 
trne meaning of the Church of England Prayer Book, in 
regard to the Real Presence, are treasure-houses of material 
on that great.theme. In the Bennett case, where Sir Robert 
Phillimore first, and the Judicial Committee afterward, 
declared what sort of teaching on that subject was within 
the comprehensiveness of the Church of England, Dr. Pusey 
was the real defendant. Mr. Bennett accepted a modifiea- 
tion of his own doctrinal statement drawn up by Dr. Pusey, 
and on that statement the whole battle was fought and won. 
He was really the defendant in the Cheyne case also, and 
in the ease against his dear friend the Bishop of Brechin. 
Both these were Scottish cases, and therefore Dr. Pusey 
was not directly accessible to attack. But the meaning of 
the onslaught was well understood ; and the result of a tan- 
gled and protracted contest was there, as in England, that 
Dr. Pusey’s teaching was justifiable, its bitterest opponents 
being unable to make out their case against it. All truly 
Catholic teaching has its impregnable home in the Church 
of England. And the teacher of any such truth, however 
unpopular it may be for the time, cannot be—as he may be 
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in the despotic and arbitrary Church of Rome—silenced for 
the rest of his natural life. We are willing to have the 
full comparison drawn between the way in which Dr. Pusey 
has been treated in the Church of England and the way in 
which Dr. Déllinger and Father Curci have been treated 
in the Church of Rome. 

Though this sacramental controversy were enough to have 
absorbed the energies of any one man, yet Dr. Pusey could 
spare special time and strength on a closely related subject, 
of vast practical importance, and one which touched the 
most sensitive nerve of one of the pet horrors of Protestant- 
ism. We refer to the use of Private Confession and Abso- 
lution. In the present decay of discipline in the Church of 
England—due partly to the abuses of the union of Church 
and State, partly to the evils of abounding sectarianism, and 
(more than both) to the abuses made compulsory before the 
Reformation—there is the felt want of more confidential 
intercourse, in matters of personal religion, between the 
priest who has cure of souls and the conscience of each in- 
dividual under his charge. Roman experience proves that 
to make this compulsory, under pain of rejection from the 
sacrament of the altar, works incalculable evil: partly by 
causing innumerable persons to neglect that life-sustaining 
sacrament altogether, and partly by leading innumerable 
others to make imperfect or sacrilegious confessions in order 
that they may be permitted to receive it. The Anglican 
reaction from these evils went so far that practically there 
was little or no chance to give to any soul that individual 
instruction and guidance which its particular needs might 
require. To do good, in any really delicate case, there must 
he no third party present. Any such presence renders the 
confidence at once so imperfect as to be nearly useless. 
Moreover, we are all more or less creatures of habit. It 
is hard to induce young people—or any other people—to 
do, in religious matters, what nobody else does, or what 
may be thought extraordinary, or absurd, or even unusual. 
To be of real use it must be suficiently common not to pro- 
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‘voke any great amount of remark. The remedy then was 


to revive voluntary private confession, and to render it so 
common a thing that ordinary people would readily resort 
to it whenever they felt that they needed it. 

What a protracted and ridiculous storm this has provoked 
is known toall. If any one should insist that the only use 
for the medical profession should be that doctors should de- 
liver, every week, two or more public talks on matters con- 
nected with health and disease, and that each individual 
should apply these teachings to his own personal ailments 
as well as he could, without being permitted to have any 
private or personal intercourse with any particular physician 
for his own ease, everybody would call such a man an idiot. 
The same name would be given to him if he should insist 
that the only sphere of activity to be permitted to lawyers 
should be to deliver public talks, two or three times a week, 
on matters connected with civil and criminal law, and that 
each citizen must apply those public teachings to his own 
daily business as best he could by himself, being prohibited 
to have any private consultation with any lawyer about his 
own private business. The common-sense of the world 
gives us the proverb that “Te who doctors himself has a 
fool for his patient ;” and it is equally clear that “ He who 
is his own lawyer has a fool for hisclient.” When it comes 
to the infinitely more important affairs of the soul, however, 
such a person is not called a “ fool,” but “a true Protestant.” 
Yet, by the conclusive analogy given above, it would appear 
that, in this connection, the two words mean very much 
the same thing. Indeed, if there be any difference it is in 
favor of the “fool” rather than of the “ Protestant :” for 
there is no denying that to every priest is given, in the very 
words of Christ Himself, a mysterious power, conveyed by 
those very words themselves in the act of ordination to the 
priesthood: “ Whosesoever sins thou dost remit they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins thou dost retain 
they are retained.” Whatever this may mean—and it mus? 
mean something—it makes the case stronger against the 
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“ Protestant” than either of the others can be against the . 
“fool:’ for no words like these, nor any approaching 
thereto, are uttered over any man when he is made either a 
physician or a lawyer. 

But “ Protestants” being thus proved tougher than “ fools,” 
the battle was one of the severest. Dr. Pusey was at the 
forefront of the battle from the first. He demonstrated 
abundantly that the Church, in her authorized formularies, 
sanctioned clearly all that he urged. It was only a lowered 
public opinion which had rendered the true course unpopu- 
lar. His practice sustained his preaching. The immense 
number of persons, of all classes and conditions in life, 
who came to him for confession and absolution will 
never be known on earth. It would have been enongh, 
of itself, for one man’s life work. He had the satisfae- 
tion to know, long before the end of his career, that the 
number of those who voluntarily used private confession 
in the Church of England made up a vast army of tens 
of thousands of souls, and that all idea of even attempting 
to “put it down” had everywhere been abandoned as 
utterly idle. 

There isstill another great feature of the Catholic Revival 
which owes a special debt to Dr. Pusey, and that is the 
restoration of the religious orders among us. When we 
look back at the stormy times of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, and see how prominent is the place usually given in 
that work to the suppression of the Monasteries, it seems at 
first sight astonishing that, in all the Prayer Book and 
Articles, there is not one syllable to condemn either the 
principle or the practice of Monasticism. It may help to 
explain the puzzle if we look at Italy, in our own day, and 
see how, a few years ago, the Italian Parliament suppressed 
the religious orders in Italy itself, and confiscated and sold 
all.their property, from the Alps to the remotest corner of 
Sicily. And yet this was not done by Protestants, nor has 
it left any trace on the liturgy or canons of the Italian 
Church. Similar work has been done, in similar ways, in 
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Spain, in France, and elsewhere. In all these cases it has 
simply been an exercise by the secular arm of its power to 
dispose of temporal things in such a way as seemed to it 
best for the secular interests of the State. There has been 
no doctrinal condemnation of the ascetic idea in any branch 
of the Apostolic Church. And for the best of reasons. 
The root and recognition of the ascetic principle dnd_prac- 
tice are to be found clearly in Holy Scripture; are traceable 
in Church Ilistory, up to the beginning; and are formally 
sanctioned by the (£cumenical legislation of the Church. 
They cannot, therefore, be “ put down” in any true Branch 
of the Apostolic Church. 

Far back in the early days of the Catholic Revival, Dr. 
Pusey threw himself with his whole weight and strength 
into this part of the work also, sustaining Miss Sellon—the 
pioneer founder of Sisterhoods in England—through all 
the storms of Protestant wrath, slander and denunciation. 
He was her spiritual guide, counselor and friend. And 
the victory that has been gained is one of the most amazing 
parts of God’s work in these fifty years. Order after order 
has arisen. Convent after convent has been built. The 
professed Sisters now are many hundreds in number. The 
money poured forth for their housing and the maintenance 
of their work is reckened by millions of pounds sterling. 
They are in charge of Hospitals—public and private, Dis- 
pensaries, Schools, Houses of Mercy, Reformatories, Or- 
phanages, Homes for Convalescents, Asylums for Incurables, 
Schools of Church Art and Embroidery, besides being 
Nurses among the poor and destitute, and taking their lives 
in their hands in the midst of small-pox, searlet-fever, 
cholera and any and every other contagious disease. They 
have conquered their weleome, even in the most Protestant 
slums of London or of the Black Country, by a patient en- 
durance and a business-like organization of the power* of 
Divine Love; for nothing short of that can produce such a 
life. We, too, have our share of this great blessing in this 
country. And it is growing. And in every true Sister- 
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hood the name of Pusey is held in higher reverence than 
that of any other man of this modern age. 

Before passing from this part of our subject, it may be 
well to notice a practical point, which one would suppose 
to be as far removed as possible from the range of thought 
and action of a man like Dr. Pusey. The practical business 
of enlarging the sphere of women’s work, so that they may 
have a better chance to earn their own living—th7s, one 
would think, has nothing to do with Rabbinic literature or 
Patristic lore. Yet, in the making of Sisterhoods practi- 
cally useful among women, this point was thoughtfully 
vared for. The type-setting of Dr. Pusey’s Commentary on 
the Minor Prophets is unusually complicated, requiring 
three sizes of English type, with occasional Hebrew and 
Greek and Latin, with other languages, and there are mar- 
ginal dates and references, besides abundant foot-notes. 
Yet we find the following otice appended to the first 


number: 


It will interest some to know that the whole of the printing of the 
preceding pages (except the working off, which is a distinct trade) was 
executed by women. The trial has been going on for five years, during 
which the books or sermons, which the writer has published or repub- 
lished, have been printed at the press of the Devenport Society. The 
undertaking had many difficulties at first; a good deal of experience had 
to be gained in a work so foreign to the occupation of ladies. The 
difficulties have been surmounted by the thoughtful care and practical 
wisdom which have characterized the plans of the founders of that 
Society. A number of young women, of good character, who came 
out of poverty, want and ignorance, are now living happy in this em- 
ployment. The nature of the present work, which, in all its circum- 
stances, has been such as to test a good printer, is a sufficient guarantee 
that women can execute every part of printing just as well as men and 
at less cost. Another suitable and remunerative employment has thus 
been found for female hands in our great towns, if but due care is 
taken by those who shall adopt or extend the plan thus happily begun. 
The plan has succeeded in the United States, where it is said that most 
of the ‘‘composing” is done by women. Such printing as, in our arti- 
ficial state of society, requires ‘‘nightwork’”’ (such as newspapers) had 
obviously better be done by men. Else there is no kind of printing 
which women cannot execute as skillfully, remuneratively to them- 
selves and less expensively. 
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This announcement was made as long ago as 1860: so 
that from 1855 the experiment was being made. The will- 
ingness to acknowledge and follow an American precedent 
in such a matter will be specially appreciated on this side of 
the water. 

Another element of his life-work has been his pecuniary 
liberality. Of this it is most fifficult to speak with much 
detail, for so studiously had .e determined that his left 
hand should not know what his right hand was doing that 
it is only after long years that some items of his munificence 
have leaked out. His paternal fortune was comfortable, if 
not more. His style of living was always exceedingly 
plain. But—if the story is ever fully told—it will be 
found that entire churches have been built by him, besides 
benefactions to other objects on so large a scale as to show 
that the Steward was chiefly anxious to promote the busi- 
ness of the True Owner. His working library, of about 
ten thousand volumes, will—we are happy to see——be pre- 
served, and made the core of the Oxford Memorial of him 
who is the chief glory of that ancient University. 

And now let us rise to a higher level. As Christianity is 
the greatest power for good that the world has ever known, 
so it is the noblest object of human endeavor. And as the 
divisions of Christendom are the special causes of the weak- 
ness and slowness with which the good work goes on, and 
as our dear Lord Himself has prayed that His people “ may 
be One, that the World may believe” in Him, so the true 
laboring for the Reunion of Christendom is the noblest and 
loftiest good work to which any man can devote his life. 
And it is with reference to this great objective point that 
the whole vast movement, of which Dr. Pusey has been for 
fifty years the acknowledged chief, must be judged, if it is 
to be judged truly. 

When that which was meant to be One, and was made 
One, and the law of whose being requires that it should be 
One, becomes divided into separate if not hostile parts, we 
all know that it must have been by forces powerful enough 
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to resist and overcome (for a time, at least) the original 
strength of Unity. The force that produces the disruption 
naturally continues to be the dominant influence in the 
severed parts. When the Great Schism took place, the 
dominant feeling at the Last was opposition to Latin 
tyranny and usurpation; while the dominant feeling at the 
West was aversion to Greek schismatics, and everything that 
had their flavor. These feelings are yet dominant on both 
sides. If at any time they should cease to be dominant the 
old division would disappear, and both parts would come 
together again. Yet ow shall that feeling be made to dis- 
appear? So soon as any leading person among the Greeks 
should show himself cnclined, no matter how slightly, to 
lean toward the Romans he would at once lose the conti- 
dence of hisown people ; and so soon as any leading person 
among the Romans should show a kindly disposition toward 
the Greeks, he would at once incur so much of suspicion 
among his own people as to lose all power of influencing 
them at all. The cheapest and easiest way to make popu- 
larity in any section of the Church, therefore, is to advocate 
most unreservedly that which separates it from the rest. 
And it is this which makes it so fatally easy for divisions, 
once accomplished, to perpetuate themselves. This difficulty 
of recovering Unity aggravates greatly the fault of those 
who make the break at the first. 

Now, our dear Lord has prayed for Unity, and we know 
that, some time or other, that prayer will be granted. But 
in our present condition of separated Communions, the 
temptation is that each fragment claims the allegiance which 
is due only to the whole. Our own late national troubles 
furnish us with a very close parallel. When each citizen 
supposed that his own particular State was “sovereign,” 
and at its command ignored all obligation to the Union, 
civil war was the natural result. When the Anglican sup- 
poses that his “allegiance” is due only to the Anglican 
Branch ; and the Roman supposes that his is due only to 
the Roman Branch ; and the Oriental is sure that Azs is due 
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only to the Oriental Branch: what can result but civil war 
among the Branches ? 

Dr. Pusey rose to the full height of Catholic obligation, 
recognizing in the wndivided Church an authority not to 
be found in any one of the Branches into which it is now 
divided. The whole tone and strain of his life-work has 
been to correct the natural extravagances and corruptions 
resulting from Protestant isolation, passion, ignorance, 
bigotry and superstition, and thus prepare the way—so far 
as it can be prepared on our side—for a Reunion of Chris- 
tendom on the Old Foundations. No nobler work can any 
man do than this, whether he succeed in it or not. 

And just here, in this momentous work, Dr. Pusey seems 
to me, if I may venture to say so, to have made one great 
practical mistake, which was not corrected until after 1870. 
He always felt, and truly felt, that we were, historically, a 
part of the Western Church, rather than the Eastern ; and 
that union therefore should be sought with the West, which 
is near, rather than with the East, which is far off. This, 
while having an indisputable foundation of historic truth, 
was nevertheless a mistake as a question of practical policy ; 
for when a family quarrel has taken place it is easier for 
either party to be friends with a third than to make it up 
cordially with each other. When we had our Revolution- 
ary quarrel with the Mother Country it was much easier to 
find an ally in France than in England ; although language, 
descent, institutions—everything proved that we were Eng- 
lish rather than French. 

Again: Dr. Pusey, if I may venture to say so, made 
another great practical mistake when he seemed to take for 
granted that reconciliation with Rome could be accom- 
plished, or in any great degree facilitated, by mutual expla 
nations of the doctrinal standards on both sides. True and 
candid theologians have always known that, hy no unfair 
use of the subtleties of that queen of sciences, the apparent 
contradictions of theological formule could be harmonized 
at least as easily as the apparent contradictions in Holy 
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Scripture. But where is the use, while the immense pre- 
ponderance of feeling on both sides is so utterly remote 
from all desire of charitable allowance, that neither party, 
as a whole, will listen to any terms except “ Surrender at 
discretion”? To try, in such a state of the mind of both 
sides, to reach a solution through theological ingenuity, 
anly seems to both sides like either trifling or dishonesty. 

And Rome showed how little she deserved any charitable 
idea that she was ready to come to a better mind. While 
the Catholic Revival in England was exciting the most 
extravagant hopes on the Continent, and when, one would 
suppose, the chance of a restoration of the Anglican Com- 
munion to unity with the See of Rome might well be 
worth some concession, what was the course taken by the 
Infallible Folly of the Vatican? Since Trent, no formal 
addition had been made to the dogmatic burdens to be borne 
by a Romanist. But within twenty years after the Catholic 
Revival began, Rome adds the “New Dogma” of the 
Immaculate Conception; and, in less than twenty years 
more, adds the Vatican Council with the personal Infalli- 
bility of the Pope! Down to the meeting of that Council, 
it was hoped and believed that during its session such con- 
ciliatory explanations would be made as might facilitate 
the Reunion of the two Communions, on terms honorable to 
each. But the result was enough to end the dreams of the 
soundest sleeper ! . 

After that, while retaining the determination, as strongly 
as ever, to labor for Reunion, it was seen that the mode of 
practical operation must be different. With the great Ddél- 
linger—he who alone shared with Dr. Pusey the title of “the 
most learned theologian in Europe”—his sympathy was ex- 
ceedingly strong. Reunion could most easily begin with the 
Old Catholics and the Oriental Church. And this is the 
direction which the movement has taken ever since. The 
Pope has paid for his blunders by the loss of the Temporal 
Power, the confiscation of all Monastic property in Italy 
itself, the Aultur-kampf in Germany and the serious loss 
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of power with the new Republican government in France; 
and there is no compensation for these losses. On the 
other side, there are the first and second meetings of the 
Lambeth Conference, in whose mode of action and in 
whose truly Catholic principles are the visible nucleus for 
the Reunion of Christendom. There is the solidarity with 
the Old Catholic movement on the Continent, including the 
remains of the old Jansenist Church of Holland; and there 
is the promising rapprochement with the Oriental Church, 
the joint learning and orthodoxy of Dr. Pusey and Dr. 
Dillinger supplying, from the works of S. John Damascene, 
a form of sound words in which the one great doctrinal dis- 
pute between the East and the West, which has raged for a 
thousand years, may be happily harmonized, so as to preserve 
the truths contended for so earnestly by each. This is the 
true road to Reunion. As in our Revolutionary War our 
alliance with France was the only way to secure an honorable 
peace from England; so, in Church matters, our solidarity 
with the Old Catholics and the East is the only road to an 
honorable peace with Rome. But even so, the happy result 
is still a long way off. Rome has yet mighty losses to 
endure, before she will listen to reason. Indeed, to most 
minds, on both sides, the prospect of any future union, 
on any terms, seems to be an utter delusion. 

The immeasurable importance of the first Lambeth Con- 
ference has never yet been recognized by the general feeling 
of the Church, in any even moderate degree. The seventy- 
eight Bishops who there met were the most numerous body 
of Bishops that had ever come together since the Great 
Schism, outside of the Communion of the Bishop of Rome ; 
and it was easy, at the second meeting, to carry the number 
up to one hundred. It displayed to the whole world the 
true ideal of Church Unity. The Roman idea is, that 
there must be absolute, despotic power at the center, to 
render unity possible. History shows clearly enough that 
this central despotism is the very thing that makes it im- 
possible. But a brotherly invitation only, from alterius 
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orbis Papa,—the Pope of another world, as well as of 
another sort,—was enough to bring together all those 
Bishops from eégAt different branches of the Church, each 
of which, in ecclesiastical legislation, is independent of all 
the rest, and in which no less than four different Prayer 
Books are used. This shows that true Unity does not rest 
on a despotic center, but on brotherly love; that it does 
not need identical legislation by any one legislature, nor 
identity of Liturgy and usages. The indispensable unity in 
Faith was secured by the full recognition of the “ undis- 
puted General Councils.” The unity of the Ministry was 
embodied in their own Apostolic Order; and in that was 
also secured the validity of thg two great Sacraments. The 
going back to the Undivided Church is the true basis of 
Unity. ' It can never be secured by trying to gain, for one 
section of Christendon, a victory over all the rest, in regard 
to controversies which have sprung up since the division 
took place. In regard to all such comparatively modern 
questions, the truest preparation for peace is, first, not to 
hold up ourselves as the true model to which all other parts 
of the Church must conform. This is exactly what Rome 
does, and while she continues to do so, peace with her is 
impossible. Secondly, we must believe, and be willing to 
confess, that we have our shortcomings also, though in a 
different direction, doubtless, from those of the others; and 
we must show that we are as ready and desirous to amend 
them, as we are that the others should amend theirs. 

Now, in all these three great things—the recognition of 
the undisputed General Councils, the abstaining from setting 
ourselves up as models for all the rest of the Church, and 
the acknowledgment of our own shortecomings—in all these 
the original programme of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was happily modified at the first Lambeth Conference. 
That programme was originally wrong on the whole three. 
It contemplated the recognition of only the first four Gen- 
eral Councils, instead of the first siz. It did speak of our 
Anglican Reformation as the model by which the other 
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parts of the Church should reform themselves. And there 
was no intimation—not the slightest—that we had any 
shortcomings of our own to acknowledge. On all these 
three points, Dr. Pusey—by pen and by word of mouth— 
exerted himself with such earnestness, clearness and power, 
that all three points were changed. The first Bishop of 
Vermont-——-whom Dr. Pusey had approached with the great- 
est freedom and earnestness—broke ground in regard to 
the six General Councils, specially showing the suicidal 
folly, in the present state of the controversy with Rome, 
of dropping the General Council which condemned and 
anathematized Pope Honorius as a heretic. Others of the 
sishops were doubtless even more likely to receive sugges- 
tions from Christ Church, Oxford, than the Bishop of Ver- 
mont. The final action of that first Lambeth Conference 
was right on all the three great points. The true founda- 
tion for reunion is laid in Catholic doctrine and brotherly 
love, and not in mere Protestantism on the one side or in 
usurped Papal power on the other. And that happy result 
would not—humanly speaking—have been secured but for 
the timely earnestness and Courageous zeal of Dr. Pusey. 

If I may venture to allude to another point, in which 
I have differed with Dr. Pusey, it is the disparaging tone 
which he has sometimes used with regard to our American 
Church; and sometimes I think he has shown a certain 
over-conservatism of form, almost savoring of timidity, 
while nevertheless the substance of real force has escaped 
him. His ever-watchful eye, indeed, was open to every 
healthful advance among us ; and, as long ago as the time 
when Nashotah was founded as a religious house, so remark- 
able an event attracted his keenest interest. He took a 
needlessly severe view of the alterations made in our Prayer 
300k (some of them unfortunate enough, no doubt) in 1789. 
He had a great fear and antipathy to the idea of giving the 
laity a share in the legislation of the Church ; and learnedly 
ransacked all the ancient Councils to show that the laity 
exercised no such power then, which is perfectly true. But 
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he did not seem to ask himself which was the nearer approxi- 
mation to the ancient way—that the Bishops and clergy, 
of their own free-will, should engage to make no new laws 
without the consent of the godly laity of the Church; or, 
that the wngodly laity (the government of the day) should 
muzzle the Bishops and clergy for an hundred and fifty 
years together, and not allow them to make any laws at all? 
In this matter, the abundant technicality of his learning, 
combined with the stiff-jointed habit of long-endurance 
which the English Church has learned so thoroughly, pre- 
vailed over the wiser, though practically unfamiliar, truth, 
that “ New wine must be put into new bottles,” in order 
that “ both may be preserved.” 

In all the vast and varied range of his writings, it must 
be confessed that their work was not done through any 
extraordinary charms of style, or popular lucidity of arrange- 
ment. Keble’s pellucid and poetic simplicity was not his; 
still less was he master of the literary magic which renders 
all that Newman writes so delightful to read. Sometimes 
the style is even labored and heavy, as if overweighted with 
the solidity of matter. Nor isthere any variety of style to 
speak of. Straightforward earnestness, downright convic- 
tion, transparent honesty in searching all the sources of 
knowledge, and perfectly conscientious integrity in laying 
the full results before the reader; an utter absence of 
anything like personal objects, or personal willfulness, 
or personal vanity, or anything but simple love of 
the truth; and with all the learning and argumentative 
power, a total absence of controversial bitterness. These 
are the characteristics of al his writings. This kindliness, 
indeed, when one considers the unlimited abuse—often of 
the vilest and bitterest kind—poured out upon his devoted 
head during his whole career, is one of the most wonderful 
things in his life-work. With courage that never blenched 
in the face of the fiercest storm, there was a permeating 
love that never lost temper with either the mightiest or the 
meanest foe. It was not so with Newman. And Keble was 
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not so sorely tempted. It was mainly due to the example 
and the influence of Pusey, that, during the whole of the 
Catholic Revival, no act of legal retaliation has been at any 
time undertaken, although their chief opponents have lived, 
moved and had their being in violations of Church !aw, as 
manifestly as the Catholic Revival has grown up by punc- 
tilious obedience thereto. In some of his sermons—for 
instance, in that exquisite discourse, “ Do all to the Lord 
Jesus”—the secret of all this is set forth in language so 
simple, so sweet, that not a word would be objected to, even 
if it were preached in the most Evangelical pulpit in the 
world. 

Toward the close of his long life, the modest majesty of 
his position in the Church began to be somewhat appre- 
hended. His known determination—expressed at the dark- 
est period of tempest and desertion—that his living and 
dying in the bosom of the Church of England should be his 
answer to the attacks of his enemies, had slowly and silently 
borne fruit as the years rolled round. Whenever he 
appeared at a Church Congress, or at any other public meet- 
ing, the overwhelming and tumultuous applause that 
greeted him was so far beyond that accorded to any other, 
that no question could be made as to his supremacy in the 
minds and hearts of the people. 

And this man—the chief in the mighty Catholic Revival, 
which has made itself felt all the world over—in the Roman 
and the Oriental Churches, as well as in all the wide sweep 
of Protestant denominations—this man was not Archbishop 
of Canterbury, nor even Bishop of an ordinary diocese ; 
no, nor even a dean. He received no promotion in the 
Church beyond the professorship and canonry which were 
his before the movement began. This absence of position 
must be remembered in weighing his work as against that 
done by an Anselm, a Becket, a Cranmer, or a Laud. There 
is no great counterwailing drawback, as in the ease of each 
of those four, detracting from the glory that might other- 
wise have been their due. J//s brightness is without a 
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cloud, without even a film of envious mist. In the earlier 
and purer ages of the Church, such a man—had such an one 
then been possible—would have been recognized as a 
“ Saint” by general acclamation; for in those days nobody 
thought of sending to Rome first, before venturing to give 
that title to so matchless a champion of Catholic Truth. 
And even in our degenerate days there are not a few who 
have eyes to see and hearts to understand, and to whom 
no name of this generation is so dear as that which is, to 
them, “Samr Epwarp or Oxrorp.” 


J. H. Hopxims. 
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The Reformation of the Church of England. Its History, Principles 
and Results. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A. Vol. II., A.D. 
——" New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 1882. 636 pp. 

50. 

Mr. Blunt, in his first volume published in the year 1867, led the 
way to a sounder and more comprehensive view of the Reformation 
of the Church of England. His estimate of the character of Wolsey 
in that volume will be remembered as placing the great Cardinal in a 
new light. After a delay of fifteen years Mr. Blunt has at length 
given us the second volume of his great work, extending from the 
death of Henry VIII. to the Act of Uniformity by which Puritanism 
was abjured and the independence of the Church of England secured. 
Mr. Blunt has the happy faculty of seizing upon the cardinal points 
of his subject, and of bringing his forces to bear upon their illustra- 
tion with singular felicity. Thus throughout the whole of the mi- 
nority of Edward VI. we have it continually kept before us that 
the government as administered was in effect a usurpation, both in 
Church and State. The revolution of Somerset, during which the 
old forms at any rate had still some effect on the growing spirit of 
revolt, was followed up by the counter-revolution of Northumber- 
land, when Puritanism first began to raise its hand, and the Church 
sank into the position of a mere creature of the oligarchy who ruled 
the country under the name of a Privy Council. Mr. Blunt in his 
second volume does justice to Gardiner, one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish Bishops, as in the first he did justice to Wolsey. Nowhere, per- 
haps, do we see the character of Cranmer in a worse light than in his 
treatment of the great Bishop of Winchester. Mr. Blunt happily 
describes Gardiner as the Henry Philpotts, the ‘‘ Exeter” of the Ref- 
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ormation period. He was thoroughly loyal to the principles of the 
Anglican Reformation and at the same time thoroughly Catholic. He 
resisted usurpation both in Church and State, and was driven from 
his bishopric and consigned to the Fleet by Cranmer because of it. 
But the triumph so cheaply won over bis sturdy adversary was the 
beginning of Cranmer’s downfall. From that day Ridley and Hooper 
got possession of him; the work of destruction was begun and went 
on apace; the foreign Protestants, fostered by Northumberland, flood- 
ed the kingdom and took possession of the universities; the Prayer- 
book of 1549 was remodeled and that of 1552 took its place. It 
was in vain Cranmer tried to stem the rising flood. The spirit of 
revolution, and with it the spirit of irreverence, took possession 
of the country. It found a sympathizer in the young king, who 
was puffed up with the idea of playing the part of a reformer, 
and refused to listen to the men who like Gardiner urged considera- 
tion and delay. The revolution, as Mr. Blunt points out, was the 
work of the oligarchy which had grasped the reins of government, 
and the lovers of change among the lowest of the people, and found 
no real sympathy either among the great body of the clergy or among 
the conservative element in the State. It was no wonder then that 
the nation welcomed with acclaim the accession of Mary to the 
throne. Nor is it to be greatly wondered at that Mary should have 
had no particular fondness for Privy Council religion. The picture 
of Queen Mary’s entrance into London with a splendid train of 3000 
horsemen, and her sister, the Princess Elizabeth, by her side, is well 
drawn. ‘‘ Their entrance to the Tower was signalized by a dramatic 
and touching incident. In anticipation of her clemency the governor 
had allowed the State prisoners of her brother's time to come out of 
their dismal chambers, and there knelt upon the green (where she 
would assuredly have been beheaded had Northumberland got her in 
his power) the young Lord Courtenay, who had been in prison for thir- 
teen years, although he was only twenty-five years of age; the old 
Duke of Norfolk, who, more fortunate than his son, the great Earl of 
Surrey, had escaped death ‘by the skin of his teeth’ through the 
death of Henry; the Duchess of Somerset, who had been kept in 
prison by Edward VI. ever since the execution of her husband, his 
uncle; and Bishop Gardiner, emaciated and thoroughly broken in 
health, by a very rigid confinement of five years without books, pen, 
ink, paper or society. Gardiner made a short address to the Queen, 
who was greatly affected at the sight, and as she gave each of them her 
hand to kiss she granted them their liberty, an earnest of their im- 
mediate restoration to their honors.” 

Gardiner treated Cranmer very differently when his turn came. He 
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did all he could to save Cranmer from the doom which awaited him, 
but in vain. During the reign of Edward England was overrun 
with Germans; during the reign of Mary Spaniards took possession. 
The Germans tried to make her Protestant; the Spaniards did their 
best to Romanize her. They both failed. Mr. Blunt does full jus- 
tice to the Spanish invasion, as in the early chapters he did to the 
German. From the day of her marriage to Philip of Spain Mary was 
a changed woman. It was the Spaniards who turned her into a per- 
secutor. First there was Philip himself; then Bartholomew Curranza 
Di Miranda, a Dominican, and confessor to both the king and queen ; 
then Juan Di Veleagarcia, a Dominican also; but the chief and prime 
mover in the matter of persecution was Alphonsus A’Castro, a Fran- 
ciscan. Persecution with A’Castro was a fine art; he had taken the 
trouble to go to the bottom of the business, and had made it a mat- 
ter of study. ‘In 1534 he printed a folio volume containing a his- 
torical and theological account of all known heresies, and in 1547 
another book of much greater significance as regards the subject now 
under consideration, namely, a treatise on the righteous punish- 
ments of heretics.” ‘* All countries are not alike,” he remarks, ‘‘ in the 
mode of inflicting this punishment;” but he gives his own experience. 
‘* Within the preceding ten years he has seen heretics in Flanders and 
Lower Germany beheaded; in Guelders they were tied hand and foot 
and thrown into the river by order of Charles, Duke of Guelders; and 
one was similarly treated by Margaret, the Emperor’s aunt, at Ant- 
werp. At Bruges, as he has heard from many credible eye-witnesses, 
it was the custom to throw them into boiling oil; but when he was 
there there was nothing but simple beheading. In other Christian 
kingdoms, as far as he knows, it is the constant and inviolable custom 
to burn heretics in the fire. He Aas seen it done so in France, par- 
ticularly at Paris. So also it is done in Spain; and he thinks in Italy 
this was always the way. If any one asks why heretics should be 
burned rather than put to death in any other manner, he can only 
say it is the custom; for there is no specific law on the subject. 
But he thinks the custom of burning them is more consistent than 
any other with the teaching of Holy Scripture, for Korah and his 
company were destroyed by fire, etc., etc.” 

Mr. Blunt is a clear thinker, and has the gift of a transparent style. 
We know nothing better of its kind than the account given of 
Puritanism in the seventh chapter of the book. ‘* The Church was 
regarded as having two functions, those of teaching and discipline; 
and the ministers of the Church as persons selected and appointed 
by the whole body for the purpose of carrying out these two func- 
tions.” The practical working of this anti-sacramental principle in 
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the Church of England involved the destruction of everything but 
the mere shell of the building! ‘‘If the functions of teaching and 
discipline comprised the whole work of the Church, it is evident that 
the material buildings are only needed as halls in which the people 
may conveniently meet to be taught. Their theory of public worship 
pointed to the presence of man, and the old theory of Divine worship 
which pointed to the presence of God, was looked upon then ‘as su- 
perstitious.’” ‘‘ The altar was the key of the position; and if once the 
principle could be established that the altar represented an idea, —that 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice, which was a false idea,—and that the one- 
time idea of the Lord’s table was that of a table at which the 
congregation should eat and drink, the degradation of all acts of wor- 
ship. from an objective to a subjective level must necessarily follow.” 
The eighth chapter on ‘‘ The Origin and Development of the Roman 
Catholic Sect” is of equal interest with that on Puritanism. 

We have only to add in commendation of the book that the typog- 
raphy is an admirable specimen of first-class English work. 

The Early Days of Christianity. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 1882, 2 vols. xxxvii + 
1173 pp. $5. 

Canon Farrar has done his best in this work to put the criticism of 
the New Testament in a really popular and intelligible way before 
the Christian public. The clergy will find it invaluable, as giving 
them the result of the latest criticism on the New Testament; it is a 
book also which every student of theology and every candidate for 
Holy Orders should get possession of. The title of the book is some- 
what misleading. It is not an historical treatise, but a series of 
essays on subjects connected with the New Testament, and the criti- 
cal end which Dr. Farrar has in view in dealing withit. The intro- 
ductory essay on the Roman Empire at the time of our Lord’s advent 
isin Canon Farrar’s best style. It gives a graphic picture of the con- 
dition of the world under Nero and his immediate successors, and is 
well worthy of careful reading. The essay on Alexandria and Alex- 
andrian Christianity, introductory to the treatment of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, is alsoof value. Canon Farrar has the happy faculty 
of bringing his extensive reading to bear upon questions which hith- 
erto have been considered as only for the erudite and professed 
scholars, and of presenting them to the general public in an intel- 
ligible and attractive way. No one can read these volumes without 
being interested in the subjects of which they treat. They impart 
information on a wide range of subjects, and will give a new impulse 
to the study of Holy Scriptures. And yet we are disposed in many 
ways to question the method of treatment as well as the amount of 
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profit to be derived from these charming volumes. It may be said 
that professional men are jealous of any attempt to make science 
popular, and are disposed to resent any effort, however successful or 
well meant, to put the key which unlocks their treasures in the hands 
of others. Jt may be so; and yet there is some meaning in our 
Lord’s words when he warns us that we are to take care lest in our 
efforts to popularize sacred things we ‘‘ give that which is holy unto 
dogs, and cast our pearls before swine.” Information is not neces- 
sarily knowledge. There is a conceit of knowledge which half- 
fledged critics are disposed to indulge in which is deserving only of 
contempt. Dr. Farrarisa scholar. He has few equals in the present 
day in his knowledge of Greek. He is familiar with the whole sub- 
ject of Biblical criticism, and has his apparatus ready at hand to 
apply when and where he will. He can do it with skill and often 
with good effect. But what is going to be the result upon his 
readers? Will it teach them to reverence their Bibles more, or to 
question their veracity and truth? It is dangerous to put edged tools 
into the hands of children; what, then, will be the effect of the crit- 
icism of the canon of Scripture as it is likely to be used by people 
who are fond of fault-finding, and are disposed to question, and love 
to upset things that are? Will not the ‘‘ dogs” take occasion to turn 
and rend the Bible as they have never done before? Will not the 
‘* swine” who delight in filth trample God’s book under their feet? 
We should have preferred more reserve; we should like to have seen 
more caution in the putting forth of new opinions; we do not see 
what necessity there is for such a display of the weapons of destruc- 
tive warfare. In saying this we have no desire to disparage the work 
of Dr. Farrar. We admire his diligence; we do not doubt his ear- 
nestness; we take pleasure in his rhetoric. But when we put to our- 
selves the question, Cui bono? we are forced to come to the conclusion 
that the class of men who are really capable of judging and of profit- 
ing by these volumes—clergymen, and students of theology, and 
diligent students of Holy Scriptures—will not go to them as to the 
works of a master in whose judgment they can place implicit trust, 
but use them as a pastime rather, while the unlearned will be more 
puffed up by reading them in their conceit of knowledge, and resort 
to them not for the strengthening of their faith but for the confirm- 
ing of their doubts. We may be mistaken in all this. And we hope 
it may be so. But whether or not, we can, with a good conscience, 
recommend these volumes to the careful study of the clergy, as set- 
ting before them in a readable way the results of the latest criticism 
of the canon and the sacred text, and as a valuable contribution 
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toward the forming of an intelligent judgment on the subject of a 
revision of our Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

Silver Store. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. New York: E. 
& J. B. Young & Co, 1882. $1.50. 

If the author had entitled his book ‘‘ Apples of Gold in Pictures of 
Silver,” it would have better described the warmth and glow of the 
collection of medieval legends which he has so happily rescued from 
the dust of an almost forgotten past. Those who are familiar with 
the earnest spirit and literary skill which he has brought to his 
former studies among the earlier writers, need not be informed of the 
pleasure which awaits them in the perusal of this rare collection of 
poems. As he aptly states in the preface to the first edition, the dull 
routine of the present may well be kindled by the fervid spirit of 
the old Semite race, whose oriental luxuriance of fancy and intense 
religious spirit sprang up anew after each persecution which had 
left it prostrate in the dust. We mention ‘The Cursing Hour,” a 
Talmudic legend ; ‘‘ The Rabbi Joachim,” and ‘‘ The Building of 8. 
Sophia,” as among the most beautiful. 

The explanation given of the introduction of lighter pieces at the 
close is satisfactory, as making complete the picture of an age where 
childish fancy went hand in hand with the deeper passions. Among 
the books of the season we know of none more attractive, 

Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. <A Critical Exposition. By John 
Watson, LL.D., F.R.S.C. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1882. 
251 pp. $1.25. 

This is a worthy successor to the exposition of ‘‘ Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason,” by Prof. Morris. ‘‘ Griggs’s Philosophical Classics” 
have a wide and inviting field before them, and we rejoice that skill- 
ful reapers have entered upon their work. If the series contemplated 
successively gives such masterpieces of exposition as Profs. Morris and 
Watson have afforded, the American literary public will have reason 
for abundant and hearty thankfulness. The history of German 
thought has hitherto been known by our scholars generally in a very 
fragmentary and unsatisfactory way. The names of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel have been employed, not unfrequently, rather 
as caveats against speculation than as the symbols of deep thinking, 
or as provocatives to serious and earnest study. We hope that day 
has passed, and that we have entered upon a period when criticism 
will be equal to its legitimate work, honorable enough to accept 
guidance of the truth, and fearless enough to condemn error, though 
hoary with age, or supported by the glamour of historic names. 

Prof. Watson refers more particularly to the earlier works of Schel- 
ling. There was a period of silence in his literary life, extending 
from 1815 to 1841, in which he was doubtless preparing himself for 
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his assault upon Hegelianism. But his Berlin escapade gained him 
no increase of reputation, since any discomfiture of the Hegelians was 
attributed to other names. 

Schelling was not an original thinker. While impelled by a love 
of speculation, he, unconsciously perhaps, was ever led by bolder 
masters in philosophy. His powers of construction were limited, and 
hence the trend of his thinking was mostly deductive. 

Prof. Watson gives us a complete and satisfactory view of all the 
stages of Schelling’s speculations, and states accurately his value and 
influence as a philosopher. We commend his book to our scholarly 
readers. 

The Life of Immanuel Kant. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1882. 474 pp. #4. 

A cordial welcome will be extended to this book by all students 
interested in the history of speculative thought. While it is in large 
measure biographical, yet the life of the scholar is usually reflected 
by his work, and not unfrequently even physical and mental moods 
give specific directions to thought. This is the most complete and 
satisfactory biography of Kant that has appeared in either the Ger- 
man or English language. Hitherto he has been known almost ex- 
clusively by his ‘‘ Kritik of Pure Reason,” while in reality he was a 
voluminous writer, touching a variety of subjects, included in the 
domain of literature and philosophy, with masterly power and versa- 
tility of knowledge. 

It is a difficult task for a biographer to give such interest to the 
life of a great thinker as to attract other than scholarly readers. To 
them the career of this ‘‘ explorer of the reason” will have a peculiar 
charm and will afford decided profit. But the author has designed it 
for students in general, and for all those who take an interest in in- 
tellectual conflicts and triumphs. While he does not enter upon any 
critical examination of the Kantian philosophy, yet he follows and 
sets forth its progressive development, from its first enunciation to its 
completion, and thus may be considered as the historian. 

But the book is valuable and interesting for the knowledge it gives 
us of the man, his mental, social and moral character, his early and 
later surroundings, his scholarly associations and ambitions, his in- 
fluence on the age in which he lived, his correspondence and corre- 
spondents, the extent of his authorship, his table talk and intercourse 
with friends, and, finally, his old age and death. 

We have designed to indicate the quality of the book by a mere 
statement of its material. In addition we will say that the biogra- 
pher has illustrated his own scholarly character by the successful 
manner in which he has performed his ‘labor of love.” 
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American Statesmen—John Randolph. By Henry Adams. 1882. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 313 pp. $1.25. 

This series, edited by John T. Morse, Jr., is of signal value in two 
directions. It is reviving an interest in some of the past legislation 
of the nation that has directed and is still shaping its destiny, and it 
is gathering and putting into permanent form biographical records 
of those who represented the formative period of the nation’s life. 
This volume is decidedly one of the best that has thus far appeared. 
The unique character of the subject may account in some measure 
for the interest it excites. His life was so full of strange contrasts, 
so marked with spasmodic genius and puerile eccentricities, so rich 
in early promise and so disappointing in final results, so proud of his 
honor and so careless of his fame, that curiosity alone, accompanied 
with alternate admiration and disgust, incites the reader to follow his 
lawless career. 

Mr. Adams has admirably met all the requirements of his task. 
While giving all the facts and incidents of his private and public 
life, so that a just estimate may be made of Randolph’s essential 
character, he has so interwoven the congressional history of the time 
that the incidental knowledge afforded appears to be the highest 
value of the book. Mr. Randolph’s long service in the House, and 
in the Senate for a brief period, although not characterized by the 
highest quality of statesmanship, by his relation to Mr. Jefferson is 
made the occasion of a restatement of the old issues of national policy 
and constitutional construction between the Federal and Republican 
parties. No better statement of the history and conseguences of the 
Louisiana purchase is to be found, and the fatality of the stab given 
to States’ Rights, as advocated by Jefferson and Randolph, is clearly 
and vigorously put. In justice, however, to the latter’s forecast, it 
must be admitted that he prophesied the future results. Other items 
of past political significance are given, such as the story of the 
Yazoo claims, and of the impeachment and trial of Judge Chase, in 
both of which Mr. Randolph figured valorously. 

But we must leave the reader to the guidance of Mr. Adams him- 
self, by saying that he can be sure of unintermitted pleasure and an 
appreciable increase of valuable information. 

The Life and Public Career of the Hon. Horace Greeley. By William 


M. Cornell, LL.D. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 1882. 317 pp. 
$1.25. 


The story of Mr. Greeley’s life will bear repetition. It has so many 
salient points that different biographers may, while detailing the 
same facts, give variant yet truthful sketches. Mr. Parton brought 
more of the enthusiasm of warm friendship and more of the ambition 
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of the littérateur to his work than are apparent in this of Dr. Cornell. 
Nevertheless each has limned the same portrait from his own stand- 
point, and both proved themselves skillful and appreciative artists. 

The present author has given a very minute detail of the incidents 
of his early and late private and public life, without any unnecessary 
elaboration or fulsome evlogy. He has cared more for a truthful 
statement of facts, unadorned by literary varnish, and has wisely 
concluded that it will impress the reader more than any artificial and 
eloquent array, designed to display a hero. The simplicity of style 
and method carries with it the idea of truthfulness, and we believe 
that no better statement of Mr. Greeley’s life and character has been 
given to the public. Its illustrations are a portrait of Mr. Greeley as 
frontispiece, his birth-place, the school-house of his early days, and 
the New York Tribune building at night. 


Home Life in the Bible. By Henrietta Lee Palmer. Edited by 
Jobn Williamson Palmer. Two Hundred and Twenty Illustrations, 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1881. xix+427 pp. $3.50. 


It is seldom that we can give unqualified praise of a book of this 
class. Of lete years the press seems to have been groaning with the 
untimely births of numberless and valueless topographical and archie- 
ological presentments, associated with Bible history. This volume is 
a notable exception to all such money-making or ambitious schemes. 
It has a large value in many directions. Evidently it is the result of 
long and toilsome study, and commends itself by its correct informa- 
tion and the life-likeness of its delineations. It will prove an im- 
portant help in the study of the Bible, not only to Sunday-school 
teachers, but even to those whose official character and work make 
them familiar with the orient life of the past. The facts have been 
so gathered and classified, by patient research, that we know of no 
equally complete summary of what is known touching the homes, 
habits, dress, marriage and mourning customs, education, religious 
worship, etc., of the ancient Hebrews and the peoples with whom their 
history is related. 

The book is beautifully printed, elegantly bound, is of high literary 
excellence, includes two hundred illustrations, of artistic merit, that 
illumine the text, abundant textual references, with a table of citations 
and an alphabetical index of subjects. Asa gift-book it has special 
fitness, because of its beauty and its themes. Its vivid and realistic 
portraiture of the ancient home-life cannot fail to interest and profit 
any intelligent modern home-circle, and it is in that special direction 
that our American life needs careful and wise building. 

. Gellivir: A Legend of the North Land. By Josephine Pollard, 


with Illustrations by Walter Satterlee. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 1882. 40 cts, 
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This is one of the loveliest of Christmas books. Writer and artist 
seem to have vied with one another to clothe by word and pencil 
the North Legend in most beautiful and simple form. 

The Legend runs thus: The people of the North Land forgot the 
time of the birth of the Christ Child, for, 

“The people, with naught to remind them 
Of changes the seasons bring, 
In the matter of dates were likely 
To lose their reckoning." 

After in vain consulting the very hornbooks of Merlin, and 
scorned by the Viking’s daughter, they apply to the old crone Gud- 
run, with the same result. Then brave Olafur offers to consult the 
Bishop of Skiilholt, but danger lies in the path. The story ends in 
simple and graceful fashion; but we leave the reader to discover for 
himself the beauty of this exquisite poem. 

A Gift of Gentians ; and Other Poems. By May Riley Smith. 
with Illustrations by Wm. St. John Harper and Theo. Robinson. 
Engraved by E. Heinemann. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 1882. 106 pp. $2.50. 

The warmest praise of this dainty book is to say its binding, illus- 
tration, lettering and contents harmonize in every respect. Deli- 
cacy of expression and occasional lines of exquisite beauty charac- 
terize the poems. The first one, giving the title to the book, is not 
the best, although far above the rhyme ordinarily styled poetry. 

The delicate conceptions of a tender womanly nature form the 
chief characteristics of most of the poems. The subjects in them- 
selves indicate the nature of the book. ‘‘The Rain,” ‘Tired 
Mothers,” “‘ A Pompeian Preacher,” are among the best. 


Corea: The Hermit Nation. By William Elliot Griffis. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 462 pp. $3.50. 


The treaty lately negotiated with the Mongolian people by Com- 
modore Shufeldt makes it necessary that we should know something 
of their past history and present condition. This work is specially 
opportune. Although the author calls it a compilation, and although 
such is its character, yet the fact does not detract from its value. 
We cannot conceive how, under present circumstances, a more trust- 
worthy account could be given to the reading public. 

Mr. Griffis, as Professor in the University, had access to important 
Japanese works on Corean history. To the ordinary traveler these 
would have been inaccessible. For material as to the present social, 
religious, economical and political condition he consulted the 
French missionary records and current publications in the press of 
Japan, and also was greatly aided by communications from personal 
and official sources. 
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One interesting fact is stated by Professor Griffis. After his in- 
terest in the Coreans was enlisted, he was led to the belief that 
the Mikado nation had come from the mainland by the way of 
Corea. There are many strong indications of such a movement. The 
two nations resemble each other in many particulars. There are 
physiological, political and linguistic affinities that can scarcely be 
accounted for in any other way. While the two oral languages are 
very plainly unlike, yet there are structural resemblances that suggest 
a common origin, or that the one has grown out of the other. Again, 
Professor Griffis says, ‘‘Corean and Japanese life, customs, beliefs 
and history are often reflections one of the other. Much of what 
is reported from Corea which the eye-witnesses themselves do not 
appear to understand is perfectly clear to one familiar with Japanese 
life and history. China, Corea and Japan are as links in the same 
chain of civilization. Corea, like Cyprus between Egypt and 
Greece, will yet supply many missing details to the comparative 
student of language, art, science, the development of civilization 
and the distribution of life on the globe.” 

The treatment is divided into three parts: 1st. Ancient and 
Medieval History; 2d. Political and Social Corea; 3d. Modern and 
Recent History. The 2d and 3d sections will prove of greatest in- 
terest to the general reader, as they have afforded more scope for the 
literary powers of the author. It is in them that the social customs, 
employments, education, religious usages and family life of the peo- 
ple are minutely described. The book differs somewhat from ‘‘ The 
Mikado’s Empire,” from the fact that the latter had its origin in an 
interest the result of personal observation and local associations. 
Knowledge obtained at second-hand is less vital, and carries with it 
less stimulus than that wich is filtered through one’s own senses 
and brain. Still the mate..al and structure of this book are admira- 
ble, and for the present at least will be regarded as the authority for 
information as to ‘‘ The Hermit Nation.” 

The Harmony of the Bible with Science; or, Moses and Geology. By 
Samuel Kinns, Ph.D, New York, London and Paris: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. 1882. 562 pp., with Illustrations. $3.00. 

If an emphatic approval by scholarly men and the reading public 
generally is to be regarded as proof of the quality of a book, then 
this volume can be safely commended. A second edition was called 
for within three months of its first appearance. Again when we ex- 
amine the list of subscribers preceding the text, and discover by the 
preface the assistants the author had in the preparation, we are more 


* than fortified in our own judgment. 


Of all the efforts in the same line of investigation and elucidation 
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we regard this as the most successful. Not unfrequently the task of 
reconciliation has been entered upon by persons deficient in knowl- 
edge of one or the other departments. The consequence has been 
that unproved assumptions or lack of skill have marred the work, 
and, so far from harmony being the result, the failure has only pro- 
voked more intense antagonism and widened the breach. The author 
in this instance gives proof of his high quality as a Biblical exegete, . 
and of his thorough knowledge of science in the breadth of its do- 
main and the multiplicity of its details. 

He follows the general method in a seriatim examination under the 
six days of creation; but his work is of a more critical, and hence of 
a more authoritative, character than that of those who have preceded 
him. The apparent contradictions vanish under the concentrated 
lights of reason.and revelation, while the whole text is illuminated 
with the most authentic facts of Biblical learning and scientific dis- 
covery. We trust the book may have a large circulation in this 
country, as an answer to infidelity and pseudo-science. In England 
it has awakened a large interest, and great hopes and expectations 
are entertained as to its further usefulness. In type and binding it is 
sightly, and its beauty adds to the pleasure of its reading. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COMMUNICATIONS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT MUST BE BRIEF, AND SIGNED 
BY THE WRITERS. : 


CHANGE IN THE PsaLTER.—In reading Neale and Littledale’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, I discovered that there was a difference 
in one word between the English and American Psalters; I was not 
before aware that any change whatever had been made in that por- 
tion of the Prayer Book. In Psalm lvi. 8, English Psalter reads: 
**Thou tellest my flittings ;” the American, ‘‘ Thou tellest my wan- 
derings.” By whom, or by whose authority, was this change made? 

I. L. TownsEnp. 
8S. AnpREw’s Day.—When §. Andrew’s Day precedes Advent 
Sunday, as in 1882, is there any authority for considering that Saint’s 
day, and any day or days that may intervene between it and Advent 
Sunday, as part of the season of Advent ? 


CHARLES R. HALE. 
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ELEGANT NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
BOOKS OF FICTION. 


The following eight volumes re in clear type, cleanly printed on first-class 
mely bound in cloth, with gold and ink side and A stamps. _ 
Romo » 


b a Eliot. 446 pp.inivol. 75 cents. 
Uarda, by rge Ebers. 388 pe- inivol. 75 cents, 
John Halifax, Gentleman, by Mrs. Mulock-Craik. 390 pp.in1 vol. 75 cents, 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté. 379 pp.ini1vol. 75 cents. 
Hypatia, by les —— . 860pp.inivol. 75 cents. 
Corinne, by Madame de taal. 302 pp. in 1 vol. 75 cents. 
Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 2938 Pp. inivol. 75 cents. 
Tom Brown at Bagby, by Thomas Hughes. 234 pp. mivol. 75 cents. 

2 The 8 vols. packed in a neat box, $5. 





The Salmagundi Birthday-Book. 


Arranged with Two Selections for Each Day in the Year from Poets and 
Prose Writers of All Ages. 


With an Introduction by Rev. Robert Collyer. 
TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IN THIS VOLUME THE “ BIRTHDAY-BOOK”’ HAS ATTAINED ITS HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT. 
—New York World. 
400 Rages handsomely printed on heavy toned paper with red-line border. Beveled 
, full gilt, with handsome back stamps in gold and elaboratg side stamps in gold, 
with spray of vine in four colors, artistically blended, producing an effect entirely 
unique and very beautiful. Price (in box), $4. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


Knickerbocker History of New York, by Washington Irving. 254 pp. in 1 
vol. 75 cents. 

The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 254 pp.ini1vol. 75 cents. 

Macaulay’s History of England. 2142 pp. in 3 vols. 12mo, with portrait of the 
author; ink and gold side and back stamps. Cloth, $2; half leather, $3. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. 1324 pp., 2 vols. in 1, quarto. Cloth, $2.50; half 
leather, $3.56. 

Froissart’s Chronicles. Imperial octavo. 115 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, $2.50. 

Works of Flavius Josephus. 1144 pp. in 1 vol. quarto. Cloth, $2.50; half 
leather, $3.50. 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 1900 pp. in 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.50; half leather, $3.50. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 494 pp. in 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; half 
leather, $1.25. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 452 pp. in1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; half leather, $1.25. 

> Homer’s Odyssey. 348 pp. in 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; half leather, 
$1.25. These two volumes in a neat box, cloth, $1.25; half leather, $2. 

Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 298 pp. in 1 vol. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1; half leather, $1.25 

Plutarch’s Lives of the Poets. 926 pp.inivol. Cloth, $1; half leather, $1.50. 


AMERICAN ADDITIONS TO CHAMBERS'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of the last London and Edinburgh Edition, embracing over 18,000 


Titles, compiled by American Editors. Complete in Four 
Volumes, alphabetically arranged, 


These “ American Additions” will also be of great value to owners of the Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica. That voluminous work, valuable as it may be to the specialist 
for its exhaustive treatises—if in the earlier letters of the alphabet—has the great 

vantage of excluding articles on all living men. The publisher invites owners 
of that Encyclopedia to examine the present four volumes. Can they afford not to 
own the “ American Additions’? [2 These volumes are uniform in size and bindings 
with Chambers’s Encyclopedia as published by Messrs. Lippincott & Co. Bound also 
in cloth uniform with the “imported " edition of Chambers’s. 


PRICES: Cloth, per set, $10; Sheep, $12; Morocco, $15. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding free. For sale by booksellers, or 
sent, postpaid. 


S. W. GREEN’S SON, 74 and 76 Beekman St., New York. 











THOMAS WHITTAKER’S | 
JANUARY LIST. : 


NEW EDITIONS OF ANDREW JUKE’S WORKS. 
1. TYPES OF GENESIS 


Briefly Considered as Revealing the Development of Human Nature. 421 es, < 
12mo, clo $2 00 





2. THE SECOND DEATH 


AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS. Eighth Edition. 1094 es, 
SE incktndessdreddakiss +bacadbiwadsenccasebdeaeevendbeases ssuubaceasel 1 00 


3. THE NEW MAN AND ETERNAL LIFE. # 


Notes on the Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Second Edition, with Index. 


BOUND, GIG. oo ceccccccccccscssscccsccscocovcsccscccccctecccscvsssopecooccssoese $1 75 


THE SOWER. 


. 
Six Lectures. By the Rev. Rosgzrt Witson, M.D., Rector of St. Peter's Parish, 
Sy SU, MU, Ns ONS QIU ccc ccvecccccnbccdedeedocseceses sescncece T5e. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TRUE DEVOTION. 


By the author of *‘ The Hidden Life of the Soul.” Translated from the French, 24mo, | 
cloth plain, 50c.; cloth extra, gilt edges........ 0... cceeceeecececeeeereneeeeeeeees 75e. | 





THIRD REVISED EDITION. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH; f 


Or, Christian Union and Ecclesiastical Unity in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
the Rt. Rev. Toomas H. Vait, D.D., LL.D. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth...... $1 2 


SHORT PRAYERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Selected from Sources New and Old. By the Rev. D. F. Spricc, D.D., author of 
“Closet Prayers." 32mo, cloth, flexible. 


DECENTLY AND IN ORDER. 


Hints to Worshipers, with Notes and Comments. By Rev. Metvitte M. Moors. 
READY FEBRUARY ist. 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 


By Joseru Acar Beet. Third Revised Edition, with new Appendix. 8vo, cloth. 
‘“* Most carefully executed."'—Bishop Ellicott. 


“ A remarkable contribution to the sound theology of England and of the Church.”"— 
Dean Vaughan. 


“I value it greatly.”"—Dean Perowne. : 
“A masterpiece of Biblical exposition. I prize it exceedingly.”"—Dr. Yames Morison. 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 


By Joseru AGar Bret. 542 pages, thick Svo, cloth. 











2” COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS SENT FREE BY MAIL UPON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 & 3 Bible House, New York, | 

















THE CENTURY AND ST. NICHOLAS, 


LITTLE MORE THAN A YEAR AGO the magazine which is now known 
as THE CENTURY passed a critical point in its history. Three important 
things happened to it : a change in its own name, a change in the name of the 

corporation publishing it, and the death of the editor-in-chief, Dr. J. G. Holland. Prob- 
ably no such combination of circumstances had ever come to any periodical, and people 
watched with no little interest to see what would be the result. The change in name 
began with the Nov, (1881) number, and the death of Dr. Holland came just before its 
issue. By reason of the great excellence of this number and its broad popular features, 
its sale reached 137,500 copies—the average edition during the preceding twelve 
months having been 120,000. The following number, December, was a memorial 
issue to President Garfield and Dr. Holland; its sale was almost as great, and the 
increased demand has largely continued through the year. The November number 
(1882) just issued has an edition of 140,000 copies. The reasons of this growth are 
various ; but they may be, for the most part, ascribed to the fact that the resources of 
literature and art have been constantly augmenting and that a gradual improvement 
has been going on, which has resulted in the issue of what the Providence Fournal, 
speaking of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, calls ‘‘ the most able and valuable publication 
ever put forth in magazine form.” Among its special features for 1883, ‘‘ The History 
of Life in the Thirteen Colonies,” a series of separate papers by Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
just begun, to be richly and accurately illustrated, is alone worth the subscription price, 
Washington Gladden’s realistic serial, entitled ‘‘ The Christian League of Connecticut,” 
is attracting wide attention among business men interested in Christian work. Henry 
James, Jr., Alphonse Daudet, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Charles Dudley Warner, 
‘““H. H.,” George W. Cable, E. V. Smalley, Thomas Hughes, Edmund W. Gosse, 
John Burroughs, H. H. Boyesen, Professor Lounsbury, Joel Chandler Harris (** Uncle 
Remus”), T. W. Higginson, and Frank R. Stockton, are among the contributors, and 
from them and other distinguished writers will come the material for another brilliant 
year of THE CENTURY. Mr. W. D. Howells’s new novel, ‘‘ A Woman's Reason,” be- 
gins inthe February number, The .V. Y. Nation pronounces THE CENTURY “ perhaps 


THE MOST JUDICIOUSLY EDITED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD.” 


There is another magazine published by THE CENTURY CO., which in the field of 
children’s literature occupies the same place that THE CENTURY fills in the grown-up 
world. It is St. NICHOLAS, now just beginning its tenth year, a magazine of which 
the London Times said a year ago: “It is above anything we produce in the same 
line.” It is a theory of the editor, Mrs, Mary Mapes Dodge, that there is nothing too 
good for children, and the boys and girls who read ST. NICHOLAS are really getting 
the very best writing and the finest pictures that can be had. Its circulation is world- 
wide. In England, where it has had a large monthly sale for several years, six copies 
are said to be taken in the household of the Prince of Wales. The Queen of Italy 
reads it every month to her children. This year the magazine is to have a serial 
story by J. T. Trowbridge, one of the most popular writers for boys ii the world, and 
another by Frank R. Stockton,—a historical novelette of boy and girl life in the 
thirteenth century,—which the Sfringfield Republican has already predicted “ will 
prove easily the best story of the year for the young.” ST. NICHOLAS contains eighty 
Or more pages every month, with from fifty to a hundred pictures. 

THE CENTURY costs $4 a year, and ST. NICHOLAS $3. For further information 
(regarding special offers to new subscribers, etc.) and a handsomely illustrated 24-page 
pamphlet describing the magazines and their new home (sent free to persons mention- 
ing this magazine), address the publishers, 

Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Harper's Magazine begins its sixty-sixth volume with the December Number. It is not 
only the most popular illustrated periodical in America and England, but also the largest 
in its scheme, the most beautiful in its appearance, and the best magazine for the home. 
A new novel, entitled ‘* For the Major,’’ by Constance Fenimore Woo son,’the author of 
* Anne,’’ was begun in the November Number, In literary and artistic excellence the 
Magazine improves with each successive Number. Special efforts have been made for the 
lighter entertainment of its readers through humorous Stories, sketches, etc. 

The volumes of the .Wagazine begin with the Numbers for June and December of each 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes to begin 
with the current Number. 

The last Eight Volumes of Harper's Magazine, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
ane, pompert, on receipt of $3 per volume. Cloth Cases, for binding, 50 cents each—by 
mail, postpaid. 

index to ay Ay Magazine, Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified, for Volumes 
1 to 60, inclusive, from June, 1850, to June, 1880, one vol. 8vo, cloth, $4. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Harper's Weekly stands at the head of American illustrated weekly journals, By its 
unpartisan position in politics, its admirable illustrations, its carefully chosen serials, short 
stories, sketches, and poems, contributed by the foremost artists and authors of the day, it 
carries instruction and entertainment to thousands of American homes. 

It will always be the aim of the publishers to make //arfer’s Weekly the most popular 
and attractive family newspaper in the world. 

he Volumes of the H’ee#/y begin with the first Number for January of each year. 
When no time is mentioned, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of order. 

The last Four Annual Volumes of //arfer's Week/y, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense (provided the freight does not exceed 
one dollar per volume), for $7 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of $: each. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


This popular journal is a rare combination of literature, art, and fashion. Its stories, 
poems, and essays are by the best writers of Europe and America; its engravings possess 
the highest artistic excellence; and in all matters Poteins to fashion it is universally 
acknowledged to be the leading authority in the land. The new velume will contain many 


brilliant novelties. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 





Per Year: 
HARPER'S BAZAR................. $4 oo | HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...... $x so 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE............ 4 00 HARPER’S MAGAZINE ws 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...,.......... 4.00 HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE /**** 5 
The THREE above publications. .... 10 oo, HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
Any TWO «above named.............. 7.00| LIBRARY, One Year (s2 Numbers) 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. 

The Volumes of the Basar begin with the first Number for January of each year. 
When no time is mentioned, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of order. 

The last Four Annual Volumes of Har/er’s Bazar, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense (provided the freight does not exceed 
one dollar per volume), for $7 per volume. A 

Cloth Cases for each voiume, suitable for binding, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of $: each. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money OrJer or Draft, to avoid chance of 
joss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HaRrEr 
& Brorusss. Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An IiMstrated Weekly—16 pages. 
SUITED TO BOYS AND GIRLS OF FROM SIX TO SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
VOL. IV. COMMENCES NOVEMBER 7, 1882. 


“The Young People has been from the first successful beyond anticipation.”"—N. Y. 
Evening Post. . 

‘It has a distinct purpose, to which it steadily adheres—that, namely, of supplanting 
the vicious papers for the young with a paper more attractive, as well as more wholesome. 
—Besion Fournal., 

“ For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents generally, it is unsurpassed by any 
publication of the kind yet brought to our notice.” —Pittsburgh Gazette. 


TERMS: 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $1.50. 

SincGte Numbers, Four Cents each. 

Specimen copy sent on receipt of Three Cents. 

The Volumes of Harfer’s Young People for 1881 and 1882, handsomely bound in 
Illuminated Cloth, will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $3; each. Cover for 
Young People for 1882, 35 cents ; postage, 13 cents additional. . 
: Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of 
oss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of Harper 
& Broruers. Address HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 








“OXFORD” BIBLES, 
“OXFORD” PRAYER-BOOKS, 
“OXFORD” HYMNALS. 


THIN PAPER HDITIONS. 


Tuos. NELSON & Sons beg to call the attention of the public to the 
above publications, which may be found at the bookstores throughout the 
country. We call special attention to the ‘* Thin Paper’’ books, printed 
on fine India paper, and bound with leather of superior quality, producing 
exceedingly neat and beautiful volumes, with typography of the most clear 
and legible character. The Bible is thus very much reduced in bulk, so 
that the long felt want of Large Type in Small Compass is accomplished. 
The Prayer Book and Hymnal is also reduced in size, making when envel- 
oped with our Patent Cases, beautiful sets, very appropriate as Gifts for all 
seasons, 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Oxford Bible and Prayer-Book Warehouse, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
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IMPORTANT ,BOOKS 


For Churchmen by Churchmen. 





HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING’THE REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. M. CreicuTon, M.A., Vicar of Embleton, Northumberland, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Vol. I. The Great 
Schism—the Council of Constance, 1378-1418. Vol. II. The Council of 
Basel—the Papal Restoration, 1418-1464. 8vo, $10.00. 

The story of the Reformation has been often and fully told, but the history of the 
Papacy during that most eventful period is much less known, and Mr. Creighton’s work 
admirably supplies the desired information. 

“ A book that we must call one of the best works on the subject in any language. . . . 
We sincerely hope the author will carry out his purpose of continuing it as far as the dis- 


’ 


solution of Council of Trent.'’—Soston Advertiser. 


REMINISCENCES CHIEFLY OF ORIEL COLLEGE AND 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. By the Rev. THomas Moztey, 
formerly Fellow of Oriel. Two vols, crown 8vo, $3.00. 


These volumes contain reminiscences and anecdotes of the various noted persons who 
directly or oy part in the Oxford Movement, and give sketches of Cardinal 
Newman, the late Dr. Pusey, Archbishop Whately, John Keble, the Froudes, the Wilber- 
forces, Dr, Arnold, and many others identified with the history of the English Church. 


‘“*Mr. Mozley deserves our warmest thanks for the volumes of * Reminiscences” which 
he has given to the world. No one can rise from a perusal of his very clever and interest- 
ing series of sketches without having some serious subjects of thought forced on his atten- 
tion.’’—Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY in Macmillan's Magazine. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By Tuomas HucGues.  16mo. 
$1.00. Cheap edition, paper, 25 cents. 

A —. frank, noble book, bringing forth prominently the incidents, circumstances, 
and central facts in the life of Christ, to prove that, instead of being good in a weak and 
spiritless way, he had, in a superlative degree, the bravest and highest manliness. 

“A very thoughtful and wise presentation of timely truths. Readers are reminded 
that meoleee involves vastly more than the possession of muscular power.’’— 7he Church - 
man \(N. Y.). 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. An Institute of Theology. By the Rev. 
EvisHA Mutrorp, LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Nation.” Svo, $2.00. 


Dr. Mulford’s new book treats with thoroughness and mature power fundamental 
questions of religion, of discussion between religion and science, the controversy with 
modern peep and the relations of religion and poy These are treat€i with 
so much ability and candor, that thoughtful persons of all schools will read the book with 
great interest and profit. 

“Nothing like this unique book has yet been written. It is a strong, clear, positive 
statement of the theology of the Christ, directed to the thought of the age. It is the first 
attempt to explain theology by the scientific method. It is a constructive work. . . . The 
prime thought of the book can no more be shaken than the eternal hills, and, whether men 
accept or dispute different points in its development, it is one of the few books that sooner 
or later create a new world for men to live in.”"—New York Times. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
THE NATION. By the Rev. EvisHaA Mutrorp, LL.D. 8vo (uniform 
with ‘‘ The Republic of God”). $2.50. 
“The Nation” is regarded by competent judges as the most profound and exhaustive 
study of American political philosophy ever published. 
‘A most important contribution to our penne literature, and cannot fail to elevate 
and strengthen our national life.""—Chardes Sumner. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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“ITs VALUE INCREASES EVERY YEAR.’’—The Churchman, N.Y. 





Prof. Max MULLER, 

Rt. Hon. W. E. GuapstTone, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Prof. HuxLey, 

Ricwarp A. Proctor, 

Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH, 
EpWaArp A. F 


Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, 
FRANCES PowWER CoBBE, 











THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 


THe DUKE OF ARGYLL, MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
Wituram Brack, 
Miss THACKERAY, 
Mrs. MULocK-CraIk, 
GEoRGE MacDonaLp, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


J. NORMAN 

Francis W. NEWMAN, 
ALFRED RuSsSELL WaLLAGe, 
tg GaLToN, 


W. W. Story, - 


Mrs. Parr, RUSKIN, 
JEAN INGELOW, TENNYSON, 
Tuomas Harpy, BRowNINe, 


and many others, are represented in the pages of 


ean 
LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1883 Tue Livine AGE enters upon the fortieth year of its 
President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, 


ublication. Originally 
tt, Ti 


commended by 
cknor, Raceh, and 


others, it has constantly receiv ved the support of the best men and journals of the country, and has met 
uninterrupted success. A WEEKLY MaGAZINs of sixty-four pages, it gives more 


” 


double-column octavo 
—- ha ee tempted b th 
88 Bi p no other 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, “Rclentifie, 
cal Literature. 


of reading-matter yearly, 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


forming four iarge volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
ring its great amount of matter, w th freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satis- 
ublication, the best Essays, Reviews. 
iographical, Historical, and Political 


Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
Information, from the entire 


of Foreign Peri 
“ai the coming yecr, Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Authors will be given, 


together with an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
ed and thers, resenting 


Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-nami 


department of Knowledge and Progress. 


many 0 ,» rep every 


The importance of THE Livine AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
comptase compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — 
because 


it embraces the productions of 


TEE ABLEseT IIVING WwWRiITERse 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


“LiTTELL’s Lrvina AGB has now for many years held 
the first place of all our serial publications. . There is 
nothing noteworthy in science, art, ley en biography, 
philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found init. . The 
volumes, as they successively appear, must be the despair 
of the critic. They are so uniformly excellent, and with 
excellence of such a high character, that pes, exhaust his 
terms of praise.”— 7'he Churchman, New 

“There is no ‘better medium of keeping ‘ous’ 's self well 
informed in regard to = intellectual condition of the 
;,- '—New York Observe: 

The abiest essays ond reviews of the day are to be 
found here.” —The Presbyterian, Philadelphia 
“It stands easily at the head of its class ‘and deserves 
its prosperity.”—7" The Congregationalist, ton. 
ans ~~ 7 can supply a ae t. furnishes 
dai nly the best 
soll 


aman but also the Dest serial 44. sof the day. 
ie are sufficient to ~~ any reader abreast with the 
Printed bane of the best of our ered 
wri "—Episcopal Register, Philadelphia 

“ Whatever elee it in current literature we may have, re 
cannot well afford to be venous Tus Livine Age.”— 

eran Crcerver, Philadel, 

“It enables its readers to cep fal! abreast of the best 
thought and Siemture of civilization.”— Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate 

“In no other form with which we are acquainted is so 
mach valuable and interesting reading for so smn iian out- 
lay placed within the reach of the esate. + . The indis- 
pensable among magazines.”—Paciic Churchman, San 
Francisco. 

* It it for readers of limited leisure or purse the most 
convenient and available means of possess themselves 
of the very best results of curreut criticism, philosophy, 
science and literature.”—Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“Its weekly deliverances have been hailed with delight 
for more than a generation.” — Christian Register, Boston. 

“ Asmuch a necessity as ever.” — The Advance,Chicago. 

“ The best and cheapest periodical in America.” —Z van- 
gelical Churchman, Toronto. 





“ It retains its traits of catholicity, breadth of scope, and 
discriminating selection, which have marked it from the 
a ing. . 1tis simply indispensable.”—Boston Jour- 


Ly - can compare with it in interest 
and value.”—. er. 


“No ler who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.””— 
New York Tribune. 

“As well conducted as ever.”"—New York World. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
infoimed in current literature as by the | ee rusal of a long 
tp 


nal. 
“No other 


list of monthiies. . In it we find the reductions 
of the best writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.” 
ty Inquirer. 

appearance, nearly forty , it 
has — } ahead of all competition in Engiish-epesking 
lands.”"— Philadelphia Evening News. 

“It is indispensable in i A household where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought of 
“ Iti susie een lation of an indispensa- 

“It furnishes a complete comp! mn 0 com 
ble literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal 

“Asmuch in the forefront of .—— publications as 
at its start forty ae Cincinnati Gazette. 

“It belnga weakly oe = is, comparativ ely speak- 
nn Soe pest magazine ublished.” —Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, Detroit. 

a — better as the years roll on.”— Jndianapolis 
lournal. 

“ at! is the most Ra < my ag acquisition that a be made 

ble.”’"— Leavenworth Time 

“ The oldest ty Ag Oe ye "Lowisville. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient 
means of keeping 8 abe with the Broerees of thought in 
all its phases.”— North American, ladelphia. 

“ The great eclectic of the world.”—AMorning Star, Wil- 


min » NV. 
iin atever may be the competition for public oe, it 
slung ayaa its place. . best of sub- 
scribe —Montreal Gazette. 


Published Weekly, at $8.00 a year, free of postage 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


of ‘ LiTTELL’s Livine AGe,’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
AP will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


For $10.50, Tue Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or “yrs ’ 
oe. Bazar) will be sent fora year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, THE Livine 


Nicholas or Lippincott’s Monthly, postpaid. 
ADDRESS 





LITTELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Weekly 
and the 
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NOTICE. 


WE CALL THE ATTENTION OF THE LAITY TO 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 1549 

















KNOWN AS 


THE FIRST BOOK OF EDWARD VI. 






TO WHICH iS ADDED 


| 
| 
| The Ordinal of 1549 and Order of Communion, 1548, 
| 


AND WHICH CONTAINS, PLAINLY SET DOWN FOR US, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 


AS TO DOCTRINE AND RITUAL. 


The First American Edition of this grand old Catholic book; the authoritative 
document of the English Reformers, is issued by the Church Kalendar Press, and 
has an introduction by the rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
| FINE EDITION, TINTED PAPER, 356 PAGES, CLOTH, RED EDGES, $1.25. 


New York: Church Kalendar Press. 





This First Prayer Book is to the real, honest, and Catholic Churchman the true 
Standard of what the Church of Christ teaches, as to Faith, Ritual, and Discipline, 
‘set down in black and white that he who runs may read,” and very valuable as 
showing the extent of reform felt to be necessary, authoritatively stated, by our 
own conservative English reformers, old loyal Churchmen whose desire was to 
retain Primitive practice divested of Roman additions. 
ALSO TO OUR 
LATEST PUBLICATION, 

| A BOOK FILLED WITH CATHOLIC TEACHING AND DEVOTION, 


Cloth, handsomely bound. Price, 50 Cents. 213 Pages. 


THE PRIVATE PRAYER BOOK, 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION AND DEVOTION 
FoR THB PHOPLSE. 
By A PartsH PRIEsT. 


‘*What the Priest's Prayer Book is for the Clergy, so is the Private Prayer 
Book for the Laity.” 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 



























“ The arrangement is admirable. : ‘ . No book provides so thoroughly 
for the health and wealth of the Christian." —The Church Standard. 

* Of all the Manuals of Private Devotion that we have yet met with, this strikes 
us as being one of the very best, of its size. It is full of Instruction, and rich in 
i Devotions adapted for every occasion that may occur.”’—The Living Church. 

No Catholic Layman should be without these books. 
We offer, on receipt of $2, to send both the above together with a 
copy of the Church Kalendar for 1883, and several new tracts. 


Office CHURCH KALENDAR, 


27 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


9 
American Church Building Fund Commission. 


The Commission was established October 25th, 1880, by the Board 
of Missions, comprising in it- membership both houses of the General Con- 
vention. It consists of all the Bishops, of one Clergyman and one Layman 
from each Diocese and Missionary Jurisdiction, and of twenty members at 
large appointed by the Presiding Bishop, Its object is to create a fund of 
One Million Dollars, the income of which shall be given, and portions of 
the principal of which may be loaned, to aid the building of new churches 
wherever help is especially needed. The Commission wish to complete the 
fund by October, 1883, that the General Convention may then present it as 
an offering to God, a memorial of His care in the past; a pledge for the 
further extension of His Kingdom in the future ; and that it may commem- 
orate as a monument the Centennial of the American Church as a*branch 
of the Church Catholic. These facts appeal to all to whom these presents 
come. 


The Rt. Rev. HORATIO POTTER, D.D, LL.D., D.C.L., 
President of the Commission. 
The Rt. Rev. WILLIAM BACON STEVENS. D.D., LL.D., 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY BENJAMIN WIPPLE, D.D., 
The Rt. Rev. ROBERT HARPER CLARKSON, D.D., LL.D., 
The Rt. Rev. THOMAS AUGUSTUS JAGGER, D.D.., 
The Rt. Rev. ROB. WOODWARD BARNWELL ELLIOTT, D.D., 


Vice-Presidents of the Commission, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 


The Rt. Rev. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, §S.T.D., LL.D., President, 
The Rt. Rev. JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D., 
The Rt. Rev. THOMAS ALFRED STARKEY, D.D., 

Rev. MORGAN DIX, D.D., Rev. NOAH HUNT SCHENCK, D.D., 

Rev. W. N. McVICKAR, Rev. WM. S. LANGFORD, 

Rev. W. A. LEONARD, Mr. LEMUEL COFFIN, 

Hon. L. BRADFORD PRINCE, Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 

GEO. C. SHATTUCK, M.D., Mr. GEO. C, HANCE, 

WM, G. LOW, Esq., Secretary. Mr. JAMES M. BROWN, 7yreasurer. 

Rev. CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM, D.D., Corresponding Secretary. 


The General Convention requested that an offering be made in each 
year for the three years, in every Church in the land. This of itself, if the 
subject be earnestly and zealously presented by the Clergy, will produce a 
great sum. Indeed, if the subject could be thoroughly understood by every 
worshiper, it would no doubt reach the entire amount proposed. Then 
direct contributions will be received from the generous and the faithful 
throughout the whole Church, These may be made at once or in instal- 
ments during the three years. 

Within the first year.the work of the Commission has necessarily been 
much of the nature of construction, Auxiliary Committees have been 
formed ; a vast correspondence has been carried on extending into every 
Diocese and Missionary Jurisdiction ; tens of thousands of pamphlets, cir- 
culars, lithograph letters, and appeals have been sent forth ; and, in every 
quarter of the Church, earnest co-workers are now engaged in carrying on 
the object of the Commission. 

Many Bishops have issued Pastoral Letters commending the matter, 
and have urged it in their annual addresses. In a number of Dioceses a 
certain Sunday has been appointed for an offering for the Fund in every 
congregation. : 

Contributions have been received to the treasury of the Commission 
from all parts of our country, and from China, and Greece, Eminent Bish- 
ops, Rectors, and Missionaries have expressed their appreciation of this 
important department of Church work. The gifts and co-operation of 
every Churchman are earnestly solicited. 


OFFICE: 22 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 





























>it J. 8 R. LAMB,#< 


59 CARMINE STREET, - NEW YORK. 














= > : CHURCH + FURNISHERS# he 


THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS A SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT OF 
CHANCEL FURNITURE SIMILAR TO WORK RECENTLY EX- 
ECUTED FOR BISHOP YOUNG OF FLORIDA. WE HAVE 
ADDED TO OUR STOCK SIMPLE DESIGNS, INEXPENSIVE 
IN CHARACTER, FOR COUNTRY PARISHES. 





SIXTIIT AVENUE CARS PASS THE DOOR. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 























Writers for the AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW during the present 


editorial management—1881 and 1882: 
BISHOPS. 


The Rt. Rev. Jonn Wiuuiams, D.D., LL.D.., 
Bishop of Connecticut. 

The Rt. Rev. T. M. Cuark, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 

The Rt. Rev. G. T. Bepe.1, D.D., 
Bishop of Ohio. 


The Rt. Rev. H. A. Ngety, D.D., 
Bishop of Maine. 


The Rev. Morean Drx, 8.T.D., 
New York. 

The Rev. “: E. Bearpstey, D.D., LL.D.,” 
New Haven, Conn 

The Rev. CUNNINGHAM Grixtr, D.D., 
Paris. 


The Rev. Hyacintue Loyson, D.D., 
Paris. 


The Rev. WiLL1AM Reep Huntineron, D.D., 


Worcester, Mass. 
The Rev. Prof. i D. Witson, D.D., LL.D., 


thaca, N. Y. 
The Rev. Jonn Henry Hopxsys, D.D., 
illiams 


Wi port, Pa. 

The Rev. Jonn Corron Sirs, D.D., 
New York. 

The Rev. Coar.tes R. Haus, 8.T.D., 
Baltim 


ore, Md. 
The Rev. A. St. Jonn Cuamsare, D.D., 
Fall River, Mass. 
The Rev. Georae F. Sreemunp, D.D., 
ant York. 
The Rev. W. W. BatrersHa.t, D.D., 


Albany, N. Y. 
The Rev. Canon R. W. Norman, M.A., D.C.L., 
M ada. 


on : 
The Rev. Wa. A. Snive.y, 8.T.D., 


The Rev. Prof, Paitipp Woxer, D. D., 
Switzerland. 

The Rev. Prof. Freperic Garpiner, D.D., 
Middletown, Conn. 

The Rev. Claro Lockg, D.D., 


‘The Rev. E D.D., LL.D., 
Ribera N. 

The Rev. Wa. J. Baasuny. D.D., 
New York. 

The Rev. a seen, D.D., LL.D., 
Louisville. 

The Rev. C. M. “Borie, D.D., 
Philadel hia, Pa. 


The Rev. J. a OMBERT, D.D., , 


Passaic, N. J. 
The Rev, Ranpoupa H. McKim, D.D., 
Harlem, New Yor! 
The Rev. Prof. Joun J. E:aenvorr, D.D., 
Racine, Wis. 
The a. Prot. J. A. Spencer, D.D., 
Ney gt ork. 


Dora D'Isrria, 


The 
Prof. Copptr, LL.D 

University, . Bethlehem, Pa. 
G. Cornine Jupp, LL. 


The Hon. Jonn W. ANDREWS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Hon. James Emorr, 
New York. 

Prof. F. A. Marcu, L! 

Lafayette Calleee. aston, Pa 

Prof. a, F. Gassa, LL.D. 


Prof. Francis i Pinar Nasu, LL.D., 
Geneva, N 









The Rt. Rev. Joun F. Youne, D.D., 
lg 4 ¢ Florida. 

The Rt. Rev. A. N; Lrrrievsomn, D.D., LL.D.. 
Bishop of ——. 

The Rt. Rev. W. C 
Bishop of Albany. 


The Rt. Rev. Wa. Stevens Perry, D.D., LL.D., 


Bishop of Iowa. 


CLERGY. 


The Rev. Bensamin Franky, D.D., 

Shrewsbury, N. 

The Rev. Prof. SaMvue. “Fuuuer, D.D. 
Middletown, Conn. 

The =. a we ADAMS, $.T.D., ¢ 


The Rev. Prof. Sawvxt Buz, DJ 

New York. vy 
The -. LereHtTon CoLeman, 8.T.D., 
The Rev. . . Tustin, D.D., 


, Mass. 

. E. Jomnson, M.A., 

artiord, = 

E. Srvart Wiison, M.A., 
Faribault, Minn. 

The Rev. Prof. Henry A. YARDLEY, M.A. an 
Middletowr Conn. 

The Rev. TREADW«LL WALDEN, M.A., 
New York. 

The Rev. Juuivs H. Warp, M.A., 


nm, Mass. 
The Rev. F. D. Hosxrys, M.A., 
Elmira, N. Y. 
The Rev. Artuur C. A. Hat, M.A., 
Boston, Mass. 
The Rev. SYLVESTER CLARKE, 


rt, Conn. 
The Rev, Wiis nam, M.A., LL.B., 
Baltimore, M 
The Rev. a T. Ht eatingde, M.A., 


Hartford 
The Rev. Gro. Wootsre Hones, M.A., 
Philadelph 
| = M.A., 


The Rev. DANIEL 
New York. 

The Rev. Ropert F. Jackson, Jr., 
Richmond, Va. 

The Rev. Henry R. Percrvat, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. hain gam Burnett, M.A., 


England. 

The Rev. Wiiu1am W. NEwron, M.A., 
New York. 

The Rev. Paito W. Seracvue, M.A., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The Rev. A. A. Benton, M.A., 
Hope Mills, N. C. 

The Rev. Bensamin B. Bassrrr, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


LAITY. 





A. N. Beit, A.M., M_D., 
New York. 


ER, 

Philadelphia Po” 

Epwarp McCrapy, be 
rlestown, 8. C. 

Mr. Epwarp F. Stewart, 

Easton, 
Mr. L. Lowp 

New York. 





TESTIMONY OF THE PRESS. 


The rang» of subjects treated embraces every department of modern thought 
ené criticiam. iain savtstdlliie bushes lato ne anne outa without elevating the tone 
of thought and conversation, and bringing both into accord with the Church’s work 
Pe ee ee ee 


eae ; United should feel proud of the appearance of the 

; ee ri nt Review, now in its thirty-fourth year, which 
quite equals, if in some particulars it does not surpass, its English contemporaries, 
—The Church Guardian. 


Forming, as it does, a repositery of the current thought of the best minds among 
vdbops, clergy, and laity, on topics of deep, actual, present interest, the Revirw 
iid receive the support of every churchman, and become # power for good in 

ere oon Living Church. 


icine a, tolidn oe mbthaaeilh ican mike ote 


ee ane only qracpener.— The Gentes. 


entllehaiih Cleeness Revente doce ta week hp bk plies The editor is not - 

- ‘aftaid of forty pages, and the writers do their work thoroughly and write them- 
selves out. The January number contains a series of remarkably solid papers, 
SEREES Sore Teleabte te thenstives and es Rowing Gp state et opinion inside 
a penton. 


~ ¥tte not possible to speak too strongly of this number of our great Review. The 
““Gaanch esse nee, un never Wibiea, o Whavery channel te whitch tho quate and grect 
questions which pertain to our internal arrangements, and concern the development 
of « truly American spirit, may be freely discussed from different points of view. 
and this appears to be the field which Mr. Baum aims to occupy, and in which he 
is sure to be sustained. In fact, he occupies it already, and the January number 
is an ample voucher for his ability to carry out his plans. To-day the Ammrican 
Cuuncm Ruvisw is a necessity to every educated churchmen.—The Standard of the 
Cross. bs 


This periodical, which has been in existence for thirty-four years, is the exponent 
of the best Church thought. It numbers on its list of contributors, the prominent 
literary ° of every school, of thought within the Church;and so presents in a 

and comprehensive spirit every phase of Church life and activity 
~ Many of the articles in recent numbers are models of terse and compact writing, 
and are withal marked with the every-day practical traits that are characteristic of 
American Church writing generally. ee siadte 


Tas Cavrce Revirw has suck the kone of the tine in edmbtg no 
pages the different schools of thought which are represented in the Episcopal 
th by the terms High, Low, and Broad. Mr. Baum has succeeded in enlisting 
men who cannot afford to put their names to anything which falls 
sortie hye. men re vor ara end wg td 
free expression to parties who take opposite sides on impor- 
‘tent bare only ingreased the value of their articles but widened the circle 
Fifty pages of carefully written book notices ‘complete a very 

remarkable number of this Revizrw.—New York Times. 





